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VOLUME THIRD. 


I. 


After many turnings and windings in 





the inextricable paths of this forest, 
sown upon rough and hilly ground, Con- 
suelo found herself on an elevation over 
which were scattered rocks and ruins 
very difficult to be distmguished from 
each other, so destructive had been man’s 
hand, jealous of that of time. It was 
nothing more than a mountain of ruins, 
where a village had formerly been burned 
by order of the redoubtable blind man, 
the celebrated Calixtin chief, Jean Ziska, 
from whom Albert believed himself to 
have descended, and from whom perhaps 
he was so in reality. 

During a dark and dismal night, this 
ferocious and indefatigable captain having 
commanded his troops to attack the fort- 
ress of the giants, then guarded for the 
Emperor by Saxons, heard his soldiers 
murmur, and one among others not far 
from him say: ‘* This cursed blind man 
supposes that all can do without light 
like himself.’? Therenpon Ziska turning 
to one of the four devoted disciples who 
accompanied him every where, guiding 
his,horse or chariot, and giving him a 
precise account of the position and move- 


ments of the enemy, said to him with | 


that certainty of memory, or spirit of di- 
vination, which in him supplied the place 
of sight: ‘‘ There is a village near 
here?’’ ‘ Yes father,” 
borite guide, ‘‘on your right upon a 
hill in front of the fortress.’’ Ziska then 


summoned the discontented soldier whose | ting monks whom we took yesterday in 


murmuring had reached his ear: ‘‘ My 
child,’’ said he to him; ‘ you complain 


and by the light of the flames we can 
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|march and fight.’’ This terrible order|and the ruined village on the deserted 
was executed. The burning village light- | 
ed the march and attack of the Tabor- | 


hill, Schreckenstein. 

Consuelo had heard this frightful ehron- 
icle related in all its details by the Baron- 
ess Amelia. But as she had as yet seen 


ithe theatre of it only from a distance or 
\ 


At dawn the next day it was observed | in the night, at the time of her arrival at 


and made known to him, that in the| 


midst >of the ruins of the village, and 
quite at the top of the hill, which had 


served the soldiers as a platform for ob-| 


serving the movements of the enemy, a 
young oak, rare in those countries, and 
already strong, had remained standing 
and green, apparently preserved from the 
heat of the flames around it by the water 
of a cistern which bathed its roots. ‘1 
know the cistern well,’’ replied Ziska. 
‘*Ten of our number were cast into it 
by the accursed inhabitants of that vil- 
lage, and since that time the stone which 
covers it has not been removed. Let it 
remain there and serve as their monument 
since we are not among those who be- 
lieve that wandering souls are driven 
from the gates of heaven by the roman 
patron, (Peter the key-bearer whom they 
have made a saint,) because their bodies 
rot in ground unconsecrated by the hands 
of the priests of Belial. Let the bones 
of our brothers rest in peace in that cis- 
tern. Their souls are living. They 
have already taken other bodies, and 
those martyrs fight among us though we 
know them not. As to the inhabitants 
of the village they have received their 


reward, and as to the oak, it has done| 


well in defying the conflagration; a des- 
tiny more glorious than that of sheltering 
miscreants was reserved for it. We 


|needed a gallows, and there it stands. 


Go and bring to me those twenty Augus- 


‘their convent and who make a difficulty 


Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- | 


chusetts 


| about following us. 
of the darkness; go at once and set fire | high and dry on the branches of that 
to the village upon the hill on my right, | 


We will hang them 


brave oak, to which such an ornament 
wil] quite restore health.” 

It was done as soon as said. The oak 
from that time was called the Hussite, the 
stone of the cistern the Stone of Terror, 


the chateau, she would not have recog- 
nized it if on casting her eyes below, she 
had not seen at the bottom of the ravine 
which the road crossed, the large frag- 


/ments of the oak rent by the lightning, 


which no inhabitant of the country, no 
servant of the chateau, had dared to cut 
or carry away, a superstitious fear being 
still attached in their minds after several 
centuries, to this. monument of horror, 


|this contemporary of Jean Ziska; while 


the visions and predictions of Albert had 
invested this tragical place with a still 
more repulsive character. 

Thus Consuelo, on finding herself alone 
and brought unexpectedly to the Stone of 
Terror, upon which she had even seated 
herself, overcome with fatigue, felt her 
courage shaken, and her heart strangely 
oppressed. Not only according to Albert, 
but to all the mountaineers of the coun- 
try, terrible apparitions haunted the 
Schreckenstein, and drove from it all 
hunters rash enough to come there to 
wait for game. This hill, though very 
near the chateau, was consequently often 
the abode of wolves and wild animals, 
who found there a secure refuge against 
the pursuits of the baron and his hounds. 

The imperturbable Frederick did not 
believe much on his own aceount, in the 
danger of being assailed by the devil, 
with whom, moreover, he would not have 


‘feared to measure himself hand to hand ; 


but superstitious in his own way, and 
where his predominant occupations were 
concerned, he was persuaded that a per- 
nicious influence there threatened his dogs, 
and attacked them with unknown and in- 
curable disorders. He had lost several 
of them, from having suffered them to 
slake their thirst in the nills of water 
which escaped from the veins of the hill, 
and which, perhaps sprung from the con- 
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demned cistern, the ancient run of the 


Hussites. So he recalled with all the au- 


thority of his whistle, his griffin, Pankin, 
or his double-nose Saphir, whenever they 
wandered in the neighborhood of the 
Shreckenstein. 

Consuelo blushing at this attack of cow- 
ardice which she had resolved to combat, 
forced herself to rest a moment on the fa- 
tal stone, and to retire from it only with 
the moderate pace becoming a calm mind 
But at the moment she 


the 


in such trials. 
charred oak 
feet 


her, to cast them upon surrounding objects 


turned her from 


eves 


which she saw two hundred below 


she saw that she was not alone upon the 
Stone of Terror, that 
figure, had seated itself at her side without 


and & mysterious 
announcing its approach by the slightest 
It had 


staring, moving on a deformed body, thin 


noise. a large face, round and 


and crooked as a grasshopper, dressed in 


an indescribable costume belonging to no 


the raggedness of which 


Yet this 


but its 


age or country, 
amounted almost to slovenliness. 

figure had nothing in it frightful, 
strangeness and the sudde 
pearance, for there was nothing hostile 
about it. <A gentle and kind smile play- 
ed round the large mouth, and an infan- 
tile the 
of mind which was betrayed by the vague 


expression softened wandering 


look and hurried gestures. Consuelo, on 


finding herself alone with a crazy man, in 


a ~— where no one would come to her 
assistanee, certainly felt alarmed, net- 
silk oniiine numerous bows and kind 
smiles which this insane person addressed 
to her. She felt obliged to return his 


salutations and motions of the head in or- 


der to avoid irritating him, but she made 


haste to rise, and went away pale and 


trembling. 
The maniac did not follow her, and did 


nothing to recall her; he only climbed 
upon the Stone of ‘Terror t » look after 
her, and continued saluting _ by mov- 


ing his arms and legs and hopping, artic- 


ulating several times a Bohemian word 
which Consuelo did not understand. 
When she found herself at a certain dis-! 
tance, she recovered courage to look at 


and listeu to him. She already reproach- 
ed herself for having felt terrified in the 
of of 


whom a moment before she 


presence one these unfortunates 


her heart. and vindicated from the con- 
tempt and desertion of iankin 1, ** He is 
a gentle maniac,’ said she to dierself, 
‘perhaps made crazy by love lle has 


fuund no refuge from coldness and con- 


tempt but on this accursed rock, on which | 


no other person would dare to dwell, and 


where demons and spectres ar 


to him than his fellow men, since they do 
not drive him away nor trouble him in 
the indulgence of his moodiness. Poor 


man, who laughest and playest like a 


ness of its ap- | 


had pitied in | 


:more kind | 
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child, with a gray beard and a humped 


back ! 
blesses thee in thy 


misfortune, since he 


sends thee only pleasing thoughts, and 


has not made thee misanthropical and vi- 
hadst 
The maniac seeing that she walked more 


olent, as thou no right to be!” 
slowly, 
kind look, began to speak to her in Bo- 
hemian with great volubility; and his 
voice had an exceeding sweetness, a mov- 
ing charm which contrasted with his ug- 
liness. Consuelo not understanding him, 
and supposing that he wanted alms, drew 
from her pocket a piece of money which 
she deposited upon a large stone, after 
raising her arm to show it to him, and to 
point to him the spot where she placed 
it. 
loudly, rubbing his hands and saying to 


useless ! 


But he commenced laughing more 
her in bad German: * useless, 
Zdenko needs nothing, Zdenko is happy, 
Zdenko has consolation, con- 
ne (Then, 


had recalled a word which he had sought 


very happy! 


solation, consolation as if he 


for a long time in vain, he cried with a 


burst of joy, and intelligibly, though he 


pronounced very badly. ‘* Consuelo, Con- 


suelo, Consuelo demi alma!’ 


Consuelo stopped astounded, and ad- 


dressing him in Spanish: ** Why do you 
call me thus?’ she said; ‘** who has 
taught you that name! Do you un- 


derstand the language which I speak to 
yout’? At 
Consuelo waited in vain for a reply, the 
but 


all these questions, to which 


did rub his 
hands, like 
self; and 
the sound of his voice, 
different 


xclamations of 


maniac nothing jump, 
a man enchanted with him- 
as far as she could distinguish 
she heard him re- 
with 
, like a 


he tries to articulat 
taught, 


pe her 


laughter 


at name in tones, 


and 
speaking bird when 


a word which he has been a 


which he interrupts with the warblings of 


his natural song. 
On returning to the chateau, Consuelo 
Who then,’’ 


betrayed the 


was lost in reflection. 


said she to herself, ** has se- 


cret of my disguise, so that the first sav- 


age | meet in these solitudes calls me by 


my own name! Can thts crazy man have 


seen me any where! Such people trav- 


has been in Venice at the 
She tried 


el; perhaps he 
same time with myself.”’ in 
vain to recall the faces of all the beggars 
and vagabonds she had been accustomed 
and on the Place St. 


to see on the 


Mark : 


quays, 


that of the maniac of the Stone 


Terror did not present itself to her! 


memory. 
bridge, an association of ideas more logie- 
tal and interesting came to her mind. She 
resolved to clear up her suspicions, and 
secretly congratulated herself on not hav- 


| pedition which she had just concluded. 


To be Continued. 
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God doubtless protects thee and | 


and seeming to understand her) 


But as she recrossed the draw- | 


ing quite failed of her purpose in the ex- | 
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| ... He aecepted the invitation; and, 
on the arrivalof the appointed hour, might 
have been scen in the earl’s carriage driv- 
iing to the Rev. Morpline Velvet’s chap- 
el, Rosemary Chapel, near St. James's 
Square. “T'was a fashionable chapel, a 
chapel of ease, rightly so called, for it was 
a very easy mode of worship, discipline, 

and doctrine,that was there practised and 
inculeated. He was a popular preach- 
\er; sleek, serene, solemn, in his person 
and demeanor. He had a very gen- 
‘tleman-like appearancain the pulpit and 
reading-desk. ‘There was a sert of sooth- 
ing, winning elegance and tenderness in 
the tone and manner in which he prayed 
and desoughi his dearly beloved brethren, 
as many asthere were then present, to ac- 
company him, their bland and graceful 
pastor, tothe throne of the heavenly grace. 
Fit leader was he of sucha flock! He 
read the prayers remarkably well, in a 
quiet and subdued tone, very distinctly, 
and with marked emphasis and intonation, 
having studiously stadied how to read the 
service under a crack theatrical teacher of 
elocution, who had given him several 
** points *’ — in fact a new reading entire- 
ly —of one of the clauses in the Lord’s 
Prayer, and which, he had the gratifica- 
tion of perceiving produced a striking, if 


not, indeed, a startling effect. On the 
little finger of the hand which he use . 


most, was to be observed the sparkle of : 

|diamond ring; and there was a sort of 
careless grace in the curl of his hair, 
which it had taken his hair-dresser at 
least half an hour, before Mr. Morphine’s 


leaving home for his chapel, to effect. In 
the pulpit he was calm and fluent. He 


rightly considered that the pulpit ought 
not to be the for atte mpting intel- 
lectual display; he took care, that there 

should be pedleer in his sermons to ar- 
rest the understanding, or unprofitably 
occupy it, addressing ar lf entirely to 
the feelings and fancy of his cultivated 
audience in frequently interesting compo- 
sitions. On the occasion I am speaking 
of, he took for his text a fearful passage 
of Seripture, ** But if our gospel be hid, 
itis hid to them that are lost.’’ 2 Cor. iv. 
3. Ifany words were calculated to star- 
tle such a ere as was arrayed 
before Mr. Velvet, out of their guilty and 
fatal apathy, were not l Ought not 
their minister to have looked round him 
and trembled? So one would have 
thought; but * Mr. Velvet’’ knew 
his mission and his flock better. He pre- 
sented them with an elegant description 
of heaven, with its crystal battlements, its 
jaspar walls, its buildings of pure gold, 
its foundations of precious its 
ibalmy air, its sounds of mysterious mel- 
ody, its overflowing fulness of everlasting 
happiness —amidst which, friends, parted 
on earth by the cruel stroke of death, 
recognize and are reunited to each other, 
never more to pronounce the ATONIZINGE 
word, *‘adieu!’? And would his dear 
hearers be content to lose all this — con- 


scene 


these 


dear 


stones; 


tent to enjoy thi pleasures of sin for a sea- 
! Forbid it, eternal merey But, 
|lest he should alarm his hearers, he took 
the opportunity to enforce and illustrate 
the consolatory truth, that 


son 


* Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.’ 


and presently, resuming the thread of his 
{ discourse, went on to ) spe: ak of the really 
attending a perse- 


se rious conse quences 
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vering indifference to religion ; and he 
Went on to give striking instances of it in 
the merchant in his counting-house and 
on change, the lawyer iu his office, the 
clerk at his desk, the tradesman in his 


shop, the operative in the manufactory, 


showing how each was absorbed in his 


calling — laboring for the meat which per- | 


isheth, till they had lost all appetite and 
relish for spiritual food, and never once 
troubled themselves about the momentous 
concerns of hereafter. Upon these top- 
ics he dwelt with such force and feeling 
that he sent his distinguished congrega- 
tion away —those of them, at least, who 
could retain any recollection of what they 
had heard five minutes after they had en- 
tered their carriages — fearing that there 
was a very bad lookout, indeed, for the 
kind of persons that Mr. Velvet had men- 
tioned, — tailors, mercers, jewellers, and 
so forth ; and who added graver offences 
and of a more positive character, to the 
conduct which had been pointed out — in 
their extortion and rapacity ! Would that 
some of them had been present! ‘Thus 
it was that Mr. Velvet sent away his hear- 
ers overflowing with Christian 9 mpathy ; 

very well pleased with Mr. Velvet, but 
infinite ‘ly better ple ased with themselves. 
The deep impression which he had made 
was evidenced by a note he received that 
evening from the Duchess of Broadacre, 
most earnestly begging permi ssion to co- 


py his** be ‘autiful sermon,”’ in ordertosend 


it to her sister, Lady Belle Almacks, who 
was ill of a decline at Naples. About 
that time, | may as well here mention, 


there came out an engraved portrait of 
‘* the Rev. Morphine Velvet, A. M., Min- 
ister, Rosemary Chapel, St. James's : 

—a charming picture it was, representing 


Mr. Morphine in pulpit costume and at- 
titude, with his hands gracefully out- 
spread, and his face directed upwards 


with a heavenly expression, suggesting to 
you the possibility that some fine 
when his hearers least expected 

might gently rise out of his 
uir, like St 


and de 


day, 
it, he 
pulpit into the 
with heaven before | 
of men.— Blackwe 


phen, im, 


no more seen 
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NO. VIII. — THE 


Although Mr. Samue 
good story, and was 
worthy and companionable 
not much of a 
branch of business about which a great 
deal is said and a very little generally 
known. The following facts have been 
furnished us by a Yankee operator from 


CLOCKMAKERS. 


told a 
re spect 
man, he 


This 


1 Slick ry 
sa 
was 


in other 


clockmaker. is a 


ee who Is cone lerable of a 
Clock ‘ case’ himself, and is familiar with 
the ce ss in all its de aury 

The number of Clocks manufactured in 
this country is very great, and the im- 


provements in the manufacture of the ar- 
ticle introduced during the last four years, 
have materially reduced the price as well 


as the wages of the operatives. Connec- 


ticut, we believe, is the only State in 
which Clock ‘Movements’ are ‘made. 
But there are m: any shops all over the 


North where the Cases are manufactured. 

There are about twenty of these in this 
City. The business thus consists of two 
distinct branches. The Case-maker sells 
his Cases to the ‘ Movement’ maker. or 
buys of him the Movements and puts them 
in himself. 


Formerly the wheels for Brass Clocks’! in it! 


| were cast, then binned a cnsoted with | 


great labor. Now the Brass comes rolled 
in plates of the proper thickness for the | 


different wheels and is pressed out — one | 


'cording to quality. 


motion of the press being sufficient to cut 
and centre the wheel. ‘This saves much | 
time and money. 

There are quite a number of firms in 
Connecticut that put up ready for market | 
Two Hundred Clocks per day, and they 
are sold at $2 and $2 50 a piece, ac- 


»< 


The Cases (which are extensively man- 
ufaetured here) are sold for 60 to 75 cents 
each. Good Mahogany and Zebra Cases, 
well made and polished, can be bought 
now for 65 cents—the same quality of 
article as would have cost $2, three years 


ago. The wages of workmen in the 
Clock business are poor. An experienced 
and skillful hand cannot get more than 


$1 or $1 25 per day. A great many 
young men and boys work at the business 
who receive only from $8 to $9 per 
mouth. 

The Movement or running part of Clocks 
can now be bought for less than $1 a 


| piece —three years ago they were worth 


$2 50. We knew a gentleman who 
made a grand speculation in the Clock 
He sold his farm 
for three thousand dollars and added to this 
sum three thousand dollars in cash, the 
whole amount which he imvested in 
Clock movements at $2 50 a piece, 
delivered he wished. 
years and clocks 
rather dull of sale, 
for better 


business as follows: 


of 
to be 
This was three 
being just then | 
he kept ‘ holding on’ 


as 


ago ; 


prices, until Movements could 
be bought for 85 cents a piece. Now his 
Movements cost him in cash 40 cents 


more than they are worth, to say nothing 
of the Farm. This is the way the Clock- 
makers cet rich. 
sold at the 
hundred 
But of late years the 
either more knowing or less 
purchase very few, and the Uni- 


Clocks w 
bringing from §$ 


Che re 
South, 
dollars a 


formerly 
$ 25 to 
piece. 
Southerners, 
fiush, 


versal Yankee Nation has been for some 
time extensively engaged in supplying 

Great Britain with ‘ Improved Patent 
Brass Clocks.” Great numbers are also 
sent to the West India Islands, and more 
to China. N irly all - are made are 
now sent out of the countr There were 
three months ago sabe Three Thou- 


sand Cloeks per dav sent from the State 
of Connecticut ; but since that time many 
of the manufacturers have run 
owing to their selling too much on fick, 
and the business has somewhat fallen off. 


down, 
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In the Spring, early Summer, Autumn 
and Winter seasons these fashionable es- 
tablishments are crowded with work, to 
an almost incunceivable extent. Fvery 
few days the windows of some leading 
shop in Broadway displays some new fig- 
ure or style of dress, (perhaps adroitly 
kept back from the left-over stock of a 
former season,) which creates of course a 
positive necessity for every lady in the 
City having the slightest claims to being 
considered one of the ‘ Upper Ten Thou- 
sand’ to have a dress from the new arti- 
cle of ‘so desirable a style.” Of course, 
too, nobody but * Mrs. > or ‘ Madame 
could make a dress fit to be seen, 
although neither of them ever puts a stitch 
or a pair of scissors into her customers’ 
material. But eve ry fashionable lady 
must have it in her power to say that her 
dress was made at such or such a well- 
known establishment. This occasions a 
grand rush to the popular Dress-making 
concerns, and work is frequently engaged 
three and four weeks ahead by them. 
They charge slashing prices, w hich are 
paid without grumbling, (sometimes by 
people who beat down little barefoot girls 
in oon in of a box of matches for the 
sake ¢ * econ omy’ and to avoid ‘ foolish- 
ly squandering their husbands’ money.) 
Almo st all of these establishments realize 
immense profits, and their proprietors fre- 
quently acquire fortunes in the course of 
a few yeais. 

But the irdustrious Journey-woman 
whose busy fingers, plied incessantly from 
morning to night, and often late into the 
night, ‘on account of the hurrying sea- 
son,” do the work for which her mistress 
gets so extravagantly paid —how is it 
with her? She is employed by the week, 
and very often works fourteen ond sixteen 
hoars out of the twenty-four, with scarce- 





ly an intermission long enough to swallow 
her food. Her toil, too, is of the most 


unhealthy and destructive character, bend- 
ing constantly with her chest doubled up 
in one position; and she does not dare to 
seek for relaxation lest she shonld lose 
her place. Well—for this she gets $2 
50 per week, sometimes; oftner but $2, 
and we have evidence that many of them 


receive but $1 25. Just before New- 
Year's, or in preparation for some great 
party or sorree in the fashionable season, 


sometimes these fashionable establish- 
ments are piled lip-deep with the gorgeous 
silks and satins and costly embroidered 
evening-dresses of the ‘ir aristocratic cus- 
tomers, which must be done by a certain 
time ; and in wit to effect it the work- 


women are coaxed, driven and stimulated 


| by every imaginable artifice to push their 


NO. IX. — THE DRESS-MAKERS. 


is divided 
First 
establish- 


The Dress-making business 
into several very distinet branches. 
= re are the large expensive 

ents patronized by nobody but wealthy 
ol aristocratic ladies, and in which the 
principal dees nothing but the smiling and 
bowing, the putting off of impatient cus- 
tomers, the patching up of broken promi- 
&e. w _ a foreman is employed at 
a salary of $5 to $7 per week to cut, fit 
and measure. ‘This process is not done 
as with the tailors — by a single measure- 
ment and subsequent calculation ; but each 
customer has to be fitted and measured in 
a process not much fatiguing, we 
should think, than sitting for one’s por- 
trait. And yet we have heard of ladies 
who seemed actually to find pleasure 


ses, 


less 


work ahead. They sometimes eat in the 
chair in which they sew, and then fall to 
work again, continuing all night long, on 
extraordinary occasions, to work without 
sleep or rest. They are few of them 
healthy-looking — ner can we see how 
they manage to prolong life at all. Dys- 
pepsia, Consumption, Liver Complaint, 
would seem to be the inevitable reward of 
their mode of labor and life. 


The making of a dress in the present era 
of fashionable refinement, requires talent 
and artistical skill of rather a high order 


and a few girls of more than ordinary 
intelligence, by their dexterity and the 
‘style * they are enabled to impart to their 


work, (which is simply genius employing 
itself unworthily) command much better 
prices. ‘They generally, however, either 
become employers themselves er take ir 








) 
/ 
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work on their own account; and the ex-| sical deterioration. —‘* They are grow- 


ceptions to the state of things we have 
describ d ‘are rare, 

Another class of Dress-Makers are 
those who go out by the day. They are 
far more independent and get better paid 
than the Journeywomen in the large es- 
tablishments, and are frequently employed 
by wealthy people. ‘They are also often 
engaged by the better and more preten- 
tious among the wives of Mechanics, and 
the great Middle Class, who ape aristoc- 


racy so far as they by utmost and constant 


struggle and agony areable. Many, also, 
of course, need help in their sewing; and 


altogether, there is room in New-York 
for one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
good Dress-Makers to be constantly em- 
ployed in this way. They receive from 
five shillings tos -veuty-five cents and even 
$1 per day, beside their beard; and we 
do not see why more women who can sew 
well and understand cutting and fitting 
dresses do not go into this branch of the 
business. ‘I’o succeed in it, however, 


} 


requires re al sk il and knowle lge of the ir 
profession, and some little time to become 
known. Families dislike to change their 
dress-maker as much as their physician ; 
and sood dress-makers have oft hn to be 
engaged three or four weeks beforehand. 

Beside the journeywomen and appren- 
tices employed in the larger establish- 


ments, there are hun lreds of females in 
all parts of the City who take in work at 
their own house, and support themselves 
(and very often their families) by making 
dresses for all prices,-- from $1lto $2 
and $3. Servant girls very seldom 


make their own dresses, and scarcely ever 


pay over yD l piece, Th re are ten 
thousand servant girls in the City, who 
have from three to six and eight new 
dresses per vear. Some idea therefore 
ean be formed of the extent of this. cheap 
Dr SS-MAKING , a } when we state that it 
is two days’ work to make the plainest 
dress now worn, v “an come pretty ne 


| ' I 
the amount of the compensation — which, 


robavly aver- 


I — id as any othe 
| t ol \ £ ¥ idl r LO li D SS- 
il ,10g must i c LO ul 15 

{ ein ) vu SLX ionths f 

t 7 — r herself during this 
lume — ors can avoid the $10 or $15 
it i ) K vay I si ad of six 
months for nothing lf there is a gr 
press ol W“ ck % ipprentices OI cours 
are kept clos t sewing the plain seams 


. ’ . 
In a dress (which they a idV understand ) 


‘until the hurry is over;’ and as th 


‘hurry ’ pen illy | sts two-thirds of the 
y ir, 1 e opport ities for learning the 
trade are by no means such as they ought 
tobe. A large proportion too of appren- 


tices are not competent to learn readily if 
at all, any thing but j 
thus at the end of the six months’ during 
which they have worked hard and boarded 
themselves — paying $10 or $15 for the 
privilege —not more than one-third o1 
one-quarter turn out good Dress-makers. 


lain sewing; and 


Tut Ps SIANS. | have | ard people 
eompiain ol the pry ld yy f ey of the 
Parisia: 0) in oted a saying 
irom a report ol \i si Soult, that the 


Parisian recruits for the army of late 
vears were neither men nor soldiers. This 
seems to imply a moral as well as a phy- 


ing smaller in stature,”’ said the gentle- 
man who made this quotation, *‘ and it is 
dithcult to find among them men who 
are of the proper height to serve as sol- 
diers. The cause is to be found in the 
prevailing licentiousness. Among _ that 
class who make the greater part of the 
population of Paris, the women of the 
finest persons rarely become mothers.”’ 
Whatever may be the cause, I witnessed 


a remarkable example of the smallness of 


the Parisian stature cn the day of my ar- 
rival, which was the last of the three 


days kept in memory of the revolution of 


ot July. I went immediately to the 
Champs Elysees, to see the people en- 
caged in their amusements. Some twen- 
ty boys, not fully grown, as it seemed to 
me at first, were dancing and capering 
with great agility, to the musie of an in- 
strument. Looking at them nearer I saw, 


that those who had seemed to me boys of 


fourteen or fifteen, were mature young 
men, some of them with very fierce mus- 
tachios. — W. C. Bryant. ; 

THE INDUSTRIAL CONGRESS, 
be held in the City of New York on the 

L4th of October nezt. 

H. Greetey, Esq.: Sir-—The Work- 
ingmen of New England and the National 
Reform Association of the city of New 


rv 


Lo 


York, at Conventions held last spring in 
the cities of Boston and New York, called 
an Industrial Congress, for the purpose 


of deliberating upon and maturing mea- 


sures for the improvement of the condi- 
tion and the ultimate elevation of the 
laboring or producing classes. Convinced 
by long experience and bitter disappoirt- 


ment, of the inefficiency of the partial 


reforms that have heretofore bee n advo- 
eated by the Workingmen, they have at 
ley oth come to see the necessity of fun- 
damental and organic reforms. To ob- 


tain ight upon the exact nature of thes« 
reforms—to discuss and decicd upon 
those which are primary and to be advo- 
first—to direct with efflici ney and 
mbined action their propagation and 
execution, and to rally the producing 


classes around a central body which shal] 


confidence and gene ral concert of 
action among them. For these objects 
s Convention been called, to which 
the name of ‘* Industrial Congress”’’ has 


given, al d which it is intended shal] 
become a permanent body, meeting ann- 
ally and representing the interests of the 
(ndustrial classes. 

The elevation of the laboring classes 
is the great work of this age and of this 
country, as it is in fact the noblest work 
of any age; for just in proportion as they 
are elevated, is al] society elevated —are 
intelligence, abundance and virtue ren- 


1 


dered more universal; vice, crime and 


degradation dissipated, and security and 
Liv Sp ct of all rights established ; and, 
on the other hand, just in proportion as 


those classes sink in the seale of social 


|existence, do all the opposite vices and | 





~ a eee, 











‘evils come over the world, and in the 


same proportion is the condition of the 
higher or privileged classes rendered pre- 
carious, debased and miserable. There 
is a mutual union and dependence —a 
solidarity between all classes, and none 
can attain to a high state of elevation and 
happiness without the relative happiness 
and elevation of the others. Slavery 
proves this. A degraded slave popula- 
tion drags down the privileged freeman in 
part into the social corruption and degra- 
dation into which the slaves are sunk — 
of a contrasted character it is true, yet is 
not the less a state of corruption and 
degradation. An ignorant and debased 
laboring population produces a corres- 
ponding debasement of the higher classes 
who live among them. 


There is no escaping this law of Soli- 


darity, and hence the great question of 


Social Progress, interesting alike to the 
poor and rich, is the elevation of the la- 
boring classes. Their progressive en- 
franchisement and elevation has _ been 
going on in Europe for some centuries 
past, and has been continued in this coun- 
try. <A decided step has been taken with 
us by the abolishment of all political and 
hereditary privileges, and this act has 
rendered still more close the dependence 
and solidarity which exist between the 
laboring classes and the rich, and. should 
stimulate the latter to seek the elevation 
of their less fortunate brethren. 

The Workingmen who have couvened 
this Congress wish to undertake, in a 
peaceful manner and under the guidance 
of calm deliberation, such reforms as will 
secure their elevation. To aid them in 
this great work, they invite men of phi- 
lanthropy and science to join them in their 
counsels. ‘They ask for light and the 
enthusiasm and energy which the love of 
Humanity begets, wherever they can be 
found ; and particularly they call upon all 
the tried leaders of the various reforms 
that are now agitating the country —the 
Social, the Abolition, the Ti mperance, 
and others, to join them in this great 
work, and to decide whether the question 
of an Industrial Reform and the elevation 
of the laboring classes does not offer a 
platform on which all can unite and advo- 
cate certain great leading measures whieh, 
while they forward the great object im- 
mediately in view, will forward also at 


the same time the particular reform advo- 


cated by each. 


Several distinguished leaders have al- 
ready promised their cedperation, and 
others to whom the subject is new are 
earnestly requested to give it their con- 
sideration, and if they believe the times 
are prepared for a great Industrial and 
Intellectual Movement, to be present at 
the Congress of the 14th of October.—s. 

Tribune. 
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EVENTIDE. 
This cottage door, this breezy gale, 
Hay-scented, whispering round, — 
Yon pathside rose that down the vale 
Breathes incense from the greund — 
Methinks sheuld from the dullest cled 


invite a thankful heart te Ged. 


But, Lord, the violet bending lew, 
Seems better meved to praise, — 
From us what scanty blessings flow ! 

How voiceless clese our days! 
Father, forgive us, and the flewers 
Shall lead in prayer the vesper hours. 


Graham’s Mag. 


Tue 
Courr. 
society here is by no means encouraging, 
and the most conspicuous feature is gross 
sensuality. Man, woman, and child, — 
beggar, laborer, mechanic, tradesmen, all 
are beset by the beastly habit of drinking 
gin, porter, beer or ale. Out of these 
large masses one out of every four has 
what is called enough, that is, but little 
more would take him from his legs and 
senses, and the rest are very likely to be 
in the various degrees of inebriation be- 
tween him and soberness. Among eight 
decently dressed women I met on a Sun- 
day forenoon in an Omnibus, four visibly 


Prorpae or ENGLAND AND THE 


were under the influence of the hahit of 


intoxication, and one of the completest 
embodiments of ali kinds of sensuality im- 
agination can picture. Men and women 
servants require commonly a weekly sti- 
pend for beer, and generally spend the 
whole of it in drink on Saturday even- 
ing the moment they get it. In two thirds 
of the city the constant carrying of tin 
ale-mugs of all sizes, empty or full is a 
sorrowful sight. From an estimate rough- 
ly made, but not far from the mark, thers 
ean be no doubt that the quantity of beer 
and ale consumed in this city exceeds the 
quantity of Croton water used in New 
York. In proportion the wretched- 
ness of a street or neighborhood, the pin 
palace rises in size and show, where a 
miserable violin helps to fiddle the trashy 


to 


drinks down and to kill the time and mor- 
als of the lower classes of | sexes. 
Of course, the hi onsider 
ale vulgar and French brandies and wines 
taken more moderately, are ther 
beverage, but the omnipresent stomach is 
always the first and special 
the father of an English family. and there 
is a story that the Duke of Wellington 
paid, when straw } 


roth 


ciasses ¢ 


rher 
, 


epectable 


concern 


erries were out ol sea- 
son, ten shillings sterling for each straw- 
berry contained in two dishes that graced 
his table, and that one of his guests, a 
certain lord, found them so ‘* very fine.”’ 
that he finished one dish by himself, and 
sent the other round to his wife that she 


might follow his example. Such is the 
way, rather than in the formation of li- 
braries and galleries that an immense in- 
come may be spent. Even at Court there 
Is no expression of real elevation: the 
King of Prussia, having on his visit here, 
been introduced to all the lords and nobles 
with feng and pompous titles, inquired 
for the literary men of the Court, but 
these, alas! could not be found. Such 
at least is the story currently told here, 


and it has the air of probability, for in 
Prussia, the literary men are always 
around or at the Court, but here the 


Queen, instead of extending her patron- 


The moral and social aspect of 


of 


} 
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age to literature and art, is more likely 
to give it to Tom Thumb, the Mysterious 
Lady, and such like shows. Nor 
Prince Albert more Princely ; he called 
upon Eastlake to paint him a picture, 
saying he wished to present it to the 
Queen on her birth-day, and intimating 
what kind of picture he wanted by des- 
cribing one which Eastlake had painted, 
enquired the price. The artist replied, 
‘‘] received three hundred guineas for 
that one.”? ‘** Three hundred guineas! I 
cannot afford to pay so much, and must 
be mistaken in the picture I allude to, 
which I am told cost only thirty. ’’ East- 
lake painted the picture for thirty guin- 
eas! — Tribune. 


is 


FOURIER AND INFIDELITY. 
To the Editor of The Tribune : 


The doctrine of Sociat Unity given to 





the world by the genius of Fourier is fre- 
quently accused of Materialism, Infidelity, 
&e. 


probably by a majority of persons who 


an accusation which is accredited 
have heard it without the time or inclina- 
tion to examine its truth. In one of the 
manuscripts of Fourier, copies of which 
I obtained last year, I find the following 
remarks on the relation of Mind to Mat- 
ter, which offer a very clear and concise 
answer to the charge at least of ‘* Materi- 
alism.’’ I translate it as a beautiful con- 
ception, and for the information of those 
who believe that Association is based up- 
on a material foundation. For the better 
understanding of the subject I will re- 
mark that according to Fourier the uni- 
verse is a Trinity in Unity, that is, a 
whole composed of three principles. 

The active or creative principle — Mind. 
(Divine Love.) 

The : 
on —Matter. (Divine use or industry.) 

The re 
atoms ie 


V 


7 , , 7 
passtve principle, which is acted up- 


culating or arintrating prencrple 


laws of mathematwal order. (Di- 


ine wisdom. ) 
Yours truly. a. B. 


** God, consid yivot and soul 


red as the | 


of the Universe, the generating centre 
Unity, must first connect himself with the 


with Mat- 
sa] 


two other principles of nature ; 


ter to carry o 1 univer 
movement, and wit 
matical order, to base up 
system of creational movement. 
Three 


vine relations, engenders the simple Trin- 


liance, which is the first of the Di- 
ity, represented by the number Three, 


which is the first of the sacred numbers. 

‘**'To secure the predominance of good 
and repress evilin the Universe, the two 
noble principles, which are God, or Love, 
and the laws of Mathematical Order, 


Justice, must combine to subject the vile 


or 


principle, which is Matter—a principle 
which produces the reign of evil wherev- 


er it is predominant, wherever the soul is 


subjected to the empire of the senses. | 


The good, or Harmony is based then up- 
on the league and the supremacy of the 











two noble principles, which 
Mathematical Order; these two princi- 
ples furnish seven springs of action, mo- 
tive, powers, or passions in the system of 
creation. Gop, who is the source of Love, 
engenders the four cardinal Loves, and 
Mathematical Order, the souree of justice, 
the powers, 
which are source of balance and equilib- 


furnishes three directing 
rium in the Universe. 

‘* It would be on the part of Gop a des- 
potic plan to wish to reduce Matter to a 
subaltern condition, to maintain it in a 
state of degradation, in which it does not 
fail to sink when it gains the predomin- 
ance over the two noble principles, as it 
happens in our subversive societies. Gop 
wishes to control Matter only to raise it 
to a state of nobleness and of full liberty, 
which it cannot attain and enjoy of itself. 
We have seen the proof of it in the anal- 
ysis of the material principle (contre-lurts- 
me), the elements of which are in perma- 
It is 
this conflict which Gop must absorb and 
change into a permanent concert, to raise 


nent conflict in our false societies. 


Matter to the noble rank of harmonious 
principle, operating in concert with the 
two other principles, Divine Love and 
Mathematical Justice, and enjoying like 
them a full development, but under their 
ruidance and in full obedience to their all- 
attractive laws. 

‘* From the moment that Matter is thus 
elevated, from the moment that the Hu- 
man Race are resplendent with Justice 
and Truth, with Honor, Charity and Phi- 
lanthropy, from the moment that the ex- 
ercise of their sensual faculties, although 
enjoying full liberty, shall maintain them- 
selves constantly in balance with the de- 
mands of the spiritual faculties, the body, 
that mechanism of the senses, considered 
at present as the vile principle, will be- 
come a most noble principle by its perfect 
neidence with the views of the two 


co ec 


but this effe 


others ; ct is reserved for the 


7) 


passional Serie 


in the Combined Order. 


S 


We must endeavor then in our social the- 
ories to produce an accord in three prima- 
rv developments of our human nature— 
in the material | to 


> T » 
rincipie OF tenaency 


riches and material harmonies, in the spi- 
itual principle or tendency to social ai- 
fections and groups, and in the intellectu- 
al principle or tendency to Series and or- 
form of their combined devel- 
Trinity, of which 
we see no traces in the present Order of 
society, in which the material principle is 


der —and 


opment the harmonic 


predominant, debasing the two other prin- 
ciples, and drawing the seven spiritual 
passions or affections into a state of con- 
fliet with the material passions. As a con- 
sequence, the Trinity of principles is in 
simple and discordant development, in- 
stead of a state of compound and harmo- 
nious development. 
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‘¢The means of social salvation and 


of harmony for man consists then in caus- 


ing the predominance in all his relations| 


of the seven spiritual or noble passions, 


ance to restrain the five ignoble or material 
passions. He could not have created matter, 
and the five sensitive impulses or passions 
which represent it, to exclude them from 


His 


mony, nor to admit them as slaves, which 


an intervention in scheme of har- 


would be unworthy of a Being who is all | 


Love, and who engenders the four cardi- 
nal Loves.”’ 

(The four cardinal Loves are those man- 
ifested by all finite beings throughout the 
Universe, that are made in the image and 
likeness of God. They refract, so to say, 
the Divine Love as the prism refracts the 
white ray. 


} 


mary elements 


If we distribute the three pri- 
of the human soul, ina 
Series, with a centre and two wings, the 
Love principle or the social affections form 
the centre or pivot of the Series, the in- 
tellectual faculties the sources of wisdom, 
the ascending wing, and the five senses 
the source of industry, the descending 
wing, corresponding to Divine Love, Di- 
vine Wisdom, and their ultimation in ma- 
terial or finite existence and creation. ] 


Poor Rien Lanp, anp 
Ricu ON Poor LAND. A close observer 
of men and things, told us the following 
little story, which we hope will plow very 
deeply into the attention of all who plow 
very shallow in their soils: — 

T'wo brothers settled together in 
county. One of them on a cold, ugly, 
clay soil, covered with black jack oak, 
not one of which was large enough to 
inake a half dozen rails. ‘This man would 
never drive any but large, powerful, Con- 
estoga horses, som nteen hands high. 
He always put ¢iree horses to a large 
plow, and plunged it in seme ten inches 
deep. This deep plowing he invarjably 
practised and cultivated thoroughly after- 
wards. He raised his seventy bushels of 
corn to the acre. 

This man had a brother about six miles 
off, settled on a rich White river bottom 
farm, and while a black jack elay soil 
yielded seventy bushels to the acre, this 
fine bottom land would not average fifty. 
Oue brother was steadily growing rich on 
poor land and the other steadily 
poor on rich land. 

One day the bottom 
down to see the black jack oak farmer, 
and they began to talk about their crops 
and farms, as farmers are very apt to do, 

‘* How is it,’’ said the first, ** that vou 
manage on this poor soll to beat me in 
erops!”’ 

The reply was ‘* J work my land.’ 

That was it, exactly. Some men have 
such rich land, that they wont work it; 
and they never get a step beyond where 
they began. ‘They rely on the soil, and 


GETTING ON 





> Sey 


“/ x} (y 
row 1g 


co 
o 


land brother came 


not on labor, or skill, or care, —Some 
men expect their LANDs to work, and 
some men expect to work their lands, and 


that is just the difference 
and bad farmer. 
When we had 


read it to our informant, he 


between the good 


far, and 
said ** three 


written thus 


years ago I travelled again through that} picts can ever be cured, without a tiost 


| palling subject. 
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section, and the only farm I saw, was the 
very one of which we have just written. 
All the others were desolate, fences down, 


cabins abandoned, the owners had become 
which are derived from God and their alli- | 


discouraged, and moved off. I thought | 
saw the same old stable door hanging by 
one hinge, that used to disgust me ten 
years before ; and I saw nv change ex- 
cept for the worse in the whole county, 
with the single exeeption of this one 

farm.’’— Indiana Farmer and Gardner. 
SS LT ch Ln 
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First Se- 

Tri- 

Seamstresses. By 
New York: E. 
pp. 162. 


Wrongs of American Women. 
ries. The Elhott Family; or the 
als of New York 
Cuartes Burpert. 
Winchester. 1845. 
This litde story 

counterpart of the admirable articles on 

‘* Labor in New York,’’ which we are 

now republishing from the Tribune. It 

sets forth the 


and abuses inflicted on industry, the suf- 


in another form, wrongs 
ferings of the unprotected classes of soci- 
ety, and the impositions which so many 


of the honest and deserving poor are com- 


pelled to sustain from the heartlessness of 


i\those, whom a false social arrangement 


has put in possession of power which 
they are incompetent to manage for the 
common good. We rejoice in every at- 
tempt to arouse the publie attention to 
these momentous evils. 
fortune too often not only benumb the in- 


We need 


every kind of influence to awaken men 


tellect but petrify the heart. 


from the lethargy, into which they are) 


sunk, in regard to the waste of human 
happiness, of human life, from the exist- 
fat 


drowsy citizens,— our sleek and perfumed 


ing organization of labor. Our and 


exquisites, — our respectable men and wo- 
men, who hope to gain a high place in 
the courts of Heaven by lounging in the 
corner of a crimson cushioned 


pew on 


,Sunday,— our magnanimous politicians, 


laboring under the intensest sentiment of 


patriotism, and sacrificing even their own 
integrity for their country’s cood, have 
no time to consider the miseries on which 


their own comforts are built; far be it 
from them to sully their dainty fingers 
with the work of reform; the poor, they 
are convinced, from reason and religion, 


will be always with them, and what were 


the poor born for, but to toil; and thus | 


they repose, in supine and listless apa- 
thy, in the midst of social outrages, which 


cry loud enough almost to raise the dead ,— 


of social miseries, which would seem able | 


to melt a heart of stone. ‘The facts pre- 
sented in this book ; — for they are facts, 
though in a fictitious garb, — may serve 
to quicken the public interest in this ap- 
We hope it may find a 
wide circulation and be read by all class- 
es with attention. At the same time, we 


have no belief that the evils which it de- 





may be regarded as a, 


The favors of 





ee | 











radical reform in our social institutions, 


These evile are not the work of individu- 


als, but of a general system. 


They do 


‘not grow from veluntary and cherished 


malignity or selfishness, but are the inev- 
itable fruits of an erroneous atrangement 
While this 


arrangement continues the great mass of 


in the relations of industry. 


laborers will be defrauded of their rights. 
Moral diseases, of the most virulent stamp, 
will be the consequence. The contagion 


will sink deeper and deeper, untid the 


whole social bedy becomes corrupt. But 
there is a remedy, which, applied in sea- 
son, will be certain in ite effects. The 


| umion of labor and eapital, the erganiza- 


tion of industry on Associative principles, 
will meet all the difficulties of the case. 
If this he impractieable, the reform of se- 
ciety is hopeless. With the present dis- 
eased body, the inherent poison is so ae- 
the 


most sincere efforts of the philanthropist, 


tive and universal as to neutralize 
to defy the schemes of the politician, and 
even to render the pure and sweet infiu- 
ences of Christianity of little practical 


avail. 





The American Shepherd : being a Complete 
History of Sheep, with their Breeds, 
Management, and Diseases. By L. A. 
Morrett. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1845. pp. 437. 

This is a work, which we can recom- 
mend, almost without reserve or qualifi- 
cation. Its aims are high, and it sueceeds 
in reaching them. It is not a compila- 
tion, although free use is made of the best 
writings on the subject, but has the force 
and authority of actual experience. It 
will be found an invaluable guide to the 
farmer, engaged in the branch of husband- 
ry of which it treats, while it may be pe- 
rused with interest by the general reader, 


both on account of the clearness of its 


style, and the various information which 


itimparts. Ifthe Messrs. Harper would 
always supply the publie with books as 
free from humbug as this, they would de- 
serve better of their country. 

By the bye, our regular agricultural 
reader complains that he has not had a 
chance to notice the last number of Friend 


| Skinner’s ‘* Library,’ as no copy has yet 


made its way to these ‘ diggings.”’ 


The National Magazine, and Industrial 
Record. Edited by Repwoop Fisuer. 
Sept. 1845. N. Y. Office 161 Fulton 
Street. 

Mr. Fisher presents, in his Magazine, 
anew claimant to the patronage of the 
commercial community. The present num- 
ber contains a History of Commerce, an 
interesting aecount of the Mining Dis- 
trict of Brazil, a Sketch of New Bedford, 


| Mass., some valuable Statistics as to the 


Internal Improvements of the State of 





— 





~--— 


New Yerk, besides a variety of minor | 


pieces and extracts, 

The real character ef Commerce as it 
ts at presert organized, Mr. Fisher does 
wot appear familiar with, nor could a 
journal devoted to free analysis and dis- 
cussion ef the subject, hope for the sep- 
port of commercial men generally. He 


furnishes a variety of useful facts in ar 


avreeable stvle, and we trust his labors) 


will meet with a due appreciation on the 


part of those to whose benefit they are | 


devoted. 
Physical His- 
ALEXANI 


ork ; Harper 


€ vsmos: or a Survenw of 7 
tory of the Unavers J 
Vow Humponpr. New 
and Brothers. 


bet ew 


This great work of Ven Humboldt’s 
the Messrs. Harper are publishing in 


istifies its 


E:nou h to sav if 


numbers 
reputation which had reached us long 
aco. It is an eloquent and profound ex- 
pression of th vreat idea which this ive 
is inspired with, the idea of Unity It is 
especially devoted to the phys eal scien- 
ces, but in the precision of the savan, the 
imagination of the poet is not deadened. 
Baron Von Humboldt combines both these 
characters. 

While the science of Nature more and 
more positively affirms the Unity of 
things, ean thoughtful men long overlook 


} 


a higher branch of science, —the science 


of Social Unity? Seeing that harmony 
reigns in the material creation, and that 
attraction every where fulfils the designs 
of God, how ean philosophers and philan- 
thropists refrain from inquiring whether 
earthly society is fated to remain in per- 
petual subversion, and whether the at- 
tractions of the human Soul are not ap- 
pointed by their author as agents in some 
undiscovered social harmony, which shal] 
be entirely opposed to the war, the false- 
ness, and the misery which prevail even in 
our so-called Christian countries. 

The name of the translator of Cosmos | 
is modestly withheld; but, thouch we 
have not seen a copy of the original and 
cannot speak from actual knowledge, the | 
apparent excellence of the translation | 
entitles the public to know to whom they 
are indebted. We shall hereafter notice | 


the whole work at leneth. 


TT), Improvisatore. From the Danish of 
Hlans Christian Andersen. ‘Translated 
by Mary Howrrr. New York: Harp- 
er and Brothers, 82 Cliff Street. 1845. 
pp. 124. . 

In this novel we have a charming union 
of northern sentiment with southern 
warmth and luxuriance. It isa picture 
of Italian life by a Dane. However sue- | 
cessful as such, it is still the work of a 
genuine Teuton, and never could be at-| 
It lacks, 


80 LO speak, the phy sical softness ot the 


tributed to any other source. 
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south, and is slightly stiff and angular in| 
its bearing. Bat itis full ef the idea] and 
chivalrous tenderness of the north,—a 
feeling which contains more seul and less 
sense, mere imagination and less grace of 
movement than the passion of the south. 


The stery is the old tragedy of genius; 


deperdance, misfortune, fruitless aspira- | 


tions, heapes blossoming fair and soon | 


blighted, wretchedzess in full preportien 


to the capacity for life and joy. 
Is it not a significant fact, that souls 


thus highly endowed and sent as the 


special messengers of Heaven, should 
find no home in the society of men! We} 
can only wonder that a social order} 
ia Wich the poet and the artist are pro- 
verbially wretched, has not sooner been 
called ia question. Had men possessed a 
real, active faith in God, instead of a 
whining and artificial resignation which 
is an insult to his mercy, they would have | 
obeyed his commandments by endeavoring 
to discover a constitution of things in| 
ifts would not be 


' ' : 
which his choicest 


worse than wasted. 
A A A TT 


POETRY. 
For the Harbinger. 


AUTUMN SONG. 


“he vold corn in the field ] 
And the asters in the meadow, 
And the heavy clouds that yield 
To the hills a crown of shadow, 
Mark the ending of the Summer, 
And the Autumn coming in, 
A crimson eyed new comer, 
W hose voice is cold and thin, 
As he whispers to the flowers, 


‘ Lo, all this time is our’s.’ 


I remember long ago 

When the soft June days were wasted, 
That the Autumn and the snow 

In the after heats were tasted ; 
For the sultry August weather 

Burned the freshness from the trees, — 
And the woods and I, together, 

Mourned the winter, that must freeze 
The silver-singing streams 


Which fed our summer dreams. 


Through the yel’ow afternoon 
Rolls the wagon harvest-lacen,— 
And beneath the harvest moon 
At the husking sings the maiden ; 
While without the winds are flowing 
Like long aerial waves, 
And their scythe-sharp breath is mowing 
The flowers upon the graves. 
When the husking is all o’er 
The maiden sings no more. 
EXAMPLE 
FROM GOETHE. 
When I for lack of patience sink, 
Of patient mother Earth | think, 
Who, they say, doth daily spin 
Round and round, year out, year in. 
Am I, then, for aught else put here? 
I follow my lady Mother dear. 
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KATHLEEN. 

[It is a common custom in Scotland, for 
levers to chose a star as a memeate af 
betrothal.] 

Kathleen, I mind me still, 
The star ye gave te me, 
Te loek upon when far awa’, 
That I mizht think of thee. 
I ken’d that ye were puir, 
Or some warldly gem ye’d given; 
But thy sister angels cared for thee, 
And lent thee this frae Heaven. 


That was lang syne, Kathleen, 
The night ye gave it me, 

And mony’s the heart-grief Pve had since 
I parted then frae thee; 

But it clads me that ye tauld me, 
Should ye die before we met, 

Ye’d mak’ your heaven that pure star — 
Se 1 man leve it yet. 


Oh! weel de I remember 
That bitter hour, Kathleen, 

When our last farewell was spoken — 
Ah! it seems but as yestreen! 

But when I sadly count the time, 
And sorrows I hae known, 

My puir heart feels as if, since then, 
Whole centuries had flown. 


I left thee then, Kathleen, 
And I labored mony a year, 

That I might, dearest, win for thee 
A wee bit o’ wardly gear; 

And aye my heart was comforted 
In all my toils afar, 

For I knew thy love was steadfast 
As the light of that dear star. 


Blythe was the hour, Kathleen, 

When I reached my native shore ; 
I wept in joy when I beheld 

Thy cottage-hame once mere ; 
An’ lightly sprang | forward 

Where it stood by the burn side, 
To meet thee at the door, Kathleen, 


My ain sweet bonnie bride. 


Thou wert not there, — Kathleen! 
No! my call ye answered not, 
And the wind was sighing desolate 
Through thy deserted cot! 
Where did I find thee, darling ? 
Ah! my poor brain turned that e’ea 
As I read on the cauld marble 
Thy pretty name — “ KaTrHLEEN.” 


Years have gone by, Kathleen, 
Siace I came back that night, 

3ut the bright gem ye gave to me 
Shines en with its pure light, 

An’ I fendly think night's jewels, 
The homes of angels are, 

And that theu dost inhabit, 
As thy heaven, my ain bright star. 


I see thee now, Kathleen, 
My ain — my gentle one — 
I hear thy voice’s melody 
Sae touching in each tone, 
Thy aogel-like expression, — 
Thy een sae full of love, — 
All, ali come back as I look up 
To that dear star above. 
NV. Y. Mirror. 
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_ MUS SIC AL REVIEW. 





The Musical Class Book, for the use of 
Female Seminaries, High Schools, Adult 
and Juvenile Singing Schools, Private 


Classes, &c. By A. N. Jounson. 
Boston: George P. Reed, 17 Tremont 
Row. 

The teaching of singing in classes has 


become so methodized and uniform, since 
the introduction of the Bosten Academy's 
Manual, on the 


that 


based uy Pestalozzian sys- 
most needed is 


The 


prevails 


tem, what is now 
good teachers, and good exercises. 
method, being pl 


The 


which we find — to all the various 


iilosophical, 
course. > ** Elementary Principles 


collections of and secular music 


sacre d 
with 
the 


which have appeared of late, are, 


some slight modifications, essentially 


same. But there are things which sys- 


tems cannot teach. Such are good taste, 


a true deep feeling, and, in the highest 


, 


of the word, sfy/e. These must be 


sense 


inspired. Familiarity with musie which 


has style, besides the quickening influ- 


ence of a person who has music im him, 


and whose teachings are not merely me- 


chanical, are altogether desirable. Such 


a person, if he undertake to teach, will 


find a double difficulty ; first, that of pre- 


senting the elements of the science clear- 
ly, and of overcoming the natural repug- 
of the of pupils 


close application of the mind to the study 


nance generality to a 


of relations. so that they shall proceed 
understandingly and earnestly at every 
step, not carelessly and by rote; and 
secondly, the difficulty of forming any 
thing like style in their performance, and 
of converting that superficial sense of 
melody, which seeks gratification in 
most, into a taste for what is high and 
beautiful and true. He has got to teach 
those how to study, who perhaps never 
studied in their lives. And he has got to 


love he seeks to gratify. 


e first 


mspire the very 


With respect to tl qwalificatic n, 


the elementary portion of Mr. Johnson's 
book offers all the aid to the teacher, 
which a teacher ought to have. It is 
complete, systematic, thorough. Tho- 


, . 
roughness, We snt 


uld say, is his pecu- 


liar virtue. The questions affixed to 


each chapter “are almost tediously tho- 


reugh: but there can be no great danger 
They 


1e teacner 1s to pur- 


of erring on that side illustrate 


the method which ¢! 


sue; let him vai 


n vary or abridge it, as he 
finds desirable. 

Then comes the substance of the book, 
which is ‘‘more than five hundred exer- 
cises and solfeggios, (songs without words, 
that is, 8,) vary- 
ing from four measures, to three pages 


in length, and in point of difficulty, from 


to be sung with syllables 


the easiest to the most difficult rhythmic 


and melodic ecombinations.*’ This eomes 
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| to valley a real want. The greatent dif. 
ficulty of the teacher is to find exercises 
enough. Should he have the happy fac- 
ulty of extemporizing them, then the in- 


convenience and loss of time in writing 


them on the black-board seriously inter-_ 


fere. Besides they onght to be so good, 


these exercises, as to be worthy to be 
preserved and referred to more than once. 
They should be prepared with care, not 
only with a view to properly graduating 
the succession of difficulties, but also to 
intrinsic merits, 


of The 


most thoughtless whistle, or idle passing 


ensure in them some 


something of style, beauty. 


touch of the piano, of a person of real 
musical feeling, has an expression. So 
the earliest vocal exercises should not 
merely exemplify a rule, but also speak 
not nnmeaningly to the mind. Accuracy 
and beauty should vouch for one another 
in every one of them, so far as this 
po esihle. 


Mr. . 
tainly a rich and varied supply of exan - 


Johnson’s ** Solfeggios ’’ offer cer- 


ples at every stage of progress in the el- 


ements. This is a great thing gained. 
They moreover are arranged for various 


combinations of voices, generally in three- 
part harmony, so that they may be sung 
either sex alone, In re- 
of be 


‘“One hundred 


by or by both. 


spect auty, let his preface speak 


Lin : the solfeggios 


age 


are popular airs arranged for three voices, 


forming lessons at agreeable and 


There are also added 


once 
useful.”’ various 
chiefly from the German. This is 

But the of 
these airs, we may complain that the ef- 
fect 


songs, 


well. as to harmonizing 
and expression of true harmony are 
a; that there is more of 


artistic talent in the 


sometimes want 
mechanical than of 
book, after all. 

As a book 
faithful experience of a teacher, 


ford 


the 
and af- 


whole, the indicates 
s conveniencies for teaching and for 


study, which have been long desired 


Val 

25 Etudes faciles et progressives, composees 
pour le Piano, par a Bertini Jr. 
op. 100. Boston: George P. Reed. 


Here are exercises (in another sphere 
to be sure,) admirable for the quality, of 
the want of which we just now complain- 
touches has 


ed. Everything that Bertini 


atrue Italian grace. His exercises are 
beautiful as compositions. Of these twen- 


ty-five, each is truly a characteristic 
piece, 
an idea, of which more could be made. 
The child who should master them, would 
ask afterwards for real compositions, and 
not be content to practice merely showy 
things. 


for young pupils, 


These are written ‘‘ expressly 
who are unable to reach 
an octave.’ 


exercises, Bertini has produced much that 


| is intrinsically valuable, and fit to be es- 


contains at least the glimmer of, 


In his larger collection of! will become shrunken or overgrown, dis- 


|torted and weakened, since it will have 














































teemed as classic. The great names of 
the modern Italian opera must yield to 
him in some of the higher qualities of 


style. 


Mr. Reed has also published ‘‘ Six 
Songs, by TeLrourp.”’ 
de- guerre. 





Telfourd is anom- 
The songs speak for them- 
selves as amateur productions, evidently 
by 
most of the opera and song styles which 


a gentleman of taste, familiar with 
have prevailed publicly or in circles, for 


some time. They are characteristic as 


melodies for words; and they show more 

They 
though 
they differ much from one another, and 
are free from mannerism. They are ra- 


ther echoes and reproductions of the va- 


of judgment than of ambition. 


cannot be called very original, 


rious styles of song, of which we have 


, spoken. Thus, one reminds you of Belli- 
ni; another is of the Spanish sort; and 
That 
they are the work of an amateur is plain, 
that they 


composition, 


another is after English models. 


in do not evince the habit of 
that the harmonies in the 
accompaniment sometimes betray a choice 
awkward difficulties, and that 
generally a quick ear and retentive mem- 
We 


commend them as pleasing and practica- 


between 


ory serve instead of science. ean 
ble songs, for the majority of those who 
can entertain a parlor circle by their 


voice. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Da. CHannine. 


INDIVIDU ALITY IN ASSOCIATION. 


The most prevailing fear about Asso- 


ciation is on the score of that undefined 
thing, Individuality. 
the term, as 
proof that it covers more than is under- 


stood. 


The very vague- 


ness of used, however, is 
False Individuality is a thing very 
well defined; but of true Individuality 
the scientific account is locked up in the 
Yet it shall 


this new 


future. soon be unlocked, 


since hight has been thrown 
upon its complement, or true Association. 
We are prepared to take the ground that 
there is not and never can be Individu- 
ality, so long as there is not Association. 
Without true union no part can be true. 
The members were made for the body; if 
the whole body be incoherent, every 


member of it will be developed falsely, 








ee 





either more or less than its share, both of 


duty and of sustenance. Variety itself is 
dull, if it lack unity; 


beginning and end of variety. 


for unity is the 


Another fact, the counterpart of that 
just stated, must be put with it to make 
up the truth. If we must comprehe nd 
the unity of the whole, before we can 
decide what is due to each component 
part, if Association only can explain In- 
dividuality ; so too, on the other hand, 
Association, of the col- 

of Man, mainly 
from our knowledge of the individual. 


The 


Destinies,’’ is 


our idea of true 
lective destiny comes 
rule ** Aftractions proportional to 
all the 


Personal peculiarities furnish all the data 


guide we have. 


to any calculation of the true laws of So- 


ciety. They are troublesome enough 


now; each demands what no existing 


society can give: each is. strongest 


where least work awaits him, and most 


willing where he is not wanted. The 
‘* seneral good ”’ is so abstract. and gene- 
ral measures are so blind, that each is 


driven even to exaggerated 
himself, stands upon ‘“* reserved richts,”’ 
pleads the ‘‘ law within,’’ grows transcen- 
dental, as it were, in self defence, and 
feverishly afraid of getting swallowed up 
and lost in that 
called the Whole. 


protests against the violation to which it 


soul-l 38 corporation, 


The individual sphere 


is continually liable from any publie in- 
A <so- 


ciation, concentric with the universal unity 


terest short of that of true integral 


of all things. Individualism, to be sure, is 
one-sided, and passions are unreasonable, 
and characters and tendencies unmanage- 
able. and unavailable, almost. for harmo- 
ny; and yet they are the only elements 
given in the problem. Think not to si- 


lence them, but study them. ‘They are 


but so many distracted cries of each one 
for his place. They clamor to fulfil their 
destiny 


the hand of the All-Wise : 


each is clearly superscribed and directed, 


We are letters sealed and sent by 


but whither? 


could we only read the language ; the su- 


perscription is our individuality ; that we 


must know, and the ceneral geography of 


the world, into which we are sent, we 


must know, to reach our points of delive- 


ry respectively. These individualities, 


well read, are the compass which will 


conduct us, understandingly, and in har- 
monie distribution, into al] the unexplored 
ports of the boundless continent of Uni- 
versal Unity. 


The doctrine of Association, being it- 


self altogether the fruit of the study of 


individual attractions, being the first full 
calculation of destinies according to the 
‘* Passions,’’ or primary springs of aetion 
and of character in men, cannot be sup- 
posed to conflict with any sound and le- 


gitimate individuality ; nor can its charter 





assertion of 
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exclusive. The Social Science consults 
all attractions till it finds their Unity. It 
deems no planet free, while it remains 


It 


orbits, but does not prescribe 


unsphered, and owns no central sun. 
I 


caleulates al] 


any. And having traced and evervwhere 


verified the Law of Social distribution, it 


pronounces the hitherto imcoherent at- 


tempts at Society among men to be but 


the necessary preliminary, the painful 


transition and ‘** teething-time.”’ as it 


were, of infaney, which precedes the 


buoyant youth and manhood of society ; 
the first strucgling ‘* turbid modulations’’ 
of a chaos of sounds, big with the thought 
of harmony, fitfully trying every resolu- 
tion, ere it finds the way out into the 
with which the 


grand accord answer 


comes to the command, Let there be Light! 


The 


little phrases of melody which get devel- 


individual characters conflict, the 
oped, strangle one another as long as the 
chaos lasts. Their only security will be 
in harmony, where each obeys its law, 
and in serving the whole, feels its own 
power, and reaps beyond its own utmost 


ambition. 


Only in the Combined Order, 
only when the solidarity of mankind sha}] 
be realized, can healthy individuality find 
place. 


In 


allotted centuries of Competition’s reign, 


these subversive ages, during the 
there is and can be no sort of association 
which is not at the expense of individual- 
The * 


tion, the interest of the whole is but a 


ity. general good ”’ is an abstrae- 
False association 
It kills by 


Dead uniformity is its 


crushing of interests. 


effects peace, not harmony. 
its machinery. 
hiehest beast. Where have there been 


such matchless combination, such iron 
bonds of unity, as in the order of the Jes- 
nits’ Their policy was to discipline and 
drug the individual, until nothine of him- 
self was left, exeept a blind passive foree 
at the disposal of his superior. 

But true Association is the living soli- 
darity of Man. Differences it will not 
crush, but happily absorb into its harmon- 
ies. 


From his state of jealous antago- 
nism, from his weak self-exaggeration, 
from the weary monomania of his char- 
acter, made mad by contradiction and 
confinement, it will deliver him, and let 
him be himself, and open free delightful 
channels to his suppressed impatient love. 
He will no longer die with fruitless long- 
ing to go out, and find himself in others. 
He will afford to give himself away, 
which is the main-stream of all passion 
in a man, call the branches by what 
name you will. There it cannot be diffi- 
cult to settle the question of Individuality. 
The collective interest is but the harmo- 
nious balanee, not the dreadful rival of 


private interest. It is the acting out of 


| himself, the finding of the true sphere of 
of legitimacy be in any way narrow or) 


the passions, the satisfaction of his soul’s 
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| desires, the entering into life and finding 


God in the one way which is possible to 
his given nature, the chance to be free 
and genuine, and true, but above all, to 
be an actor, with the full force that is in 
him, a creator, that he may not be a blot 
upon creation, a lover, that he may not 
die of love, a part and parcel of an Order 
which is great enough to embrace him, 
and all the circumstances, and all the re- 
lations of his hfe, — relations whieh stop 
not short of the whole human race, and 
beyond that, reach to worlds and systems 
without number, the universe and God! 
Simply 
because he, while he is of this great hiv- 


W hy is this his prowate interest? 


ing whole a representative and minister, 
must needs be that in a peculiar way, the 
only way in which it is given him to be 
it; a way, too, wholly useless and forsa- 
There is 
The life of the branch- 
But each human being 
is a special determination of that life, the 
embodiment of its activity in some one 


ken, unless travelled by Aim. 
solidarity of life. 
es is in the vine. 


We, our individualities, are 
They 
must be respected ; they are sacred ; they 
must not be thwarted, nor diverted from 


direction. 
the halnts of the Universal Soul. 


In a true 
order of society, ean they clash? ean they 


their God-derived attractions. 


degenerate to selfishness? can they be 
true to themselves, and not enrich the 
whole grand harmony? can they sacrifice 
themselves, and not live all the more? is 
not their individuality, expressed in act, 
their most religious prayer and thanksgiv- 
The word selfishness will become 
obsolete in true Association. In the com- 
plete Phalanx, in Association realized, 
individualism is but the definite and actu- 
al side of the reigning unitary idea, which 
otherwise were /ut an idea, an abstraction 
without life. In such a Phalanx, pure 
attraction would determine each one to 
his place, where he would be most useful 
to the whole; and doing what his soul 
most loves, he would do what was most 
acceptable, nay, indispensable, to all. 
The passions regulated, but not ignorant- 
ly suppressed, exalted to a religious end, 
would weave their warm life-colors into 
the beauty of the Collective Man, and the 
more intensely they pursued their objects, 
the more lively the variety they would lend. 
They cannot burst or escape the general 
bond, however individual their action. 
As surely as attraction is their law, they 
For, as 


ing? 


must gravitate all to one centre. 

the poet says,— 

« From God there is no flight, but only te 
Him.” 

With regard to full Association, there- 
fore, in a Phalanx where all the elements 
of a society exist, well organized, where 
industry already has become attractive, 
where the globular form, which may be 
taken as the type of individuality, tends 








like every drop of water. to unite itself 


with others, till it finds its wavy into one 
of the little rills, which all seek the rivers, 


that flow into the ocean; where private 
interests converge with all their strength; 
with regard to that high stage of progress, 


(which we trust is not far off,) the ques- 


The 
real difficulty appertains to this halfway, 
state. W here 


} 


exist, I 


} 


tion of Individuality decides itself. 


transitional Association 


| 


does not yut only feeble, half en- 


lightened, ill-} rovided attempts to prepare 


» wav for Association; where the Soli- 


darity of man is only an aspiration; 


where the elements of harmony, spiritual 


and material, are not collected; where 


tew have science, and theirs too dim for 


every emergency; where the terms of 
the union must be more or less, for the 
time being, matter of compromise, and 


the superior energy of individuals, rather 
than any law of Divine Order, determines 


the complexion of the thing from day 


to day; where sphere enough is _ not 


created to occupy the whole energies of 


every nature; and where, however sub- 


lime the ultimate idea and aim, the spe- 


} 


cial organization, by which its realization 


is sought, is too small] for their whole de- 
votion ;—there the question does arise : 
What relation do individual interests sus- 
tain to the general interest’ and can one 
renoth in the general 
policy, without loss of individuality! 
Can he 


would? 


merge his whole st 
mechanism to act as he 


he 


intelligent and free, 


trust the 
Will 


. : a ; 
deed, self-determined, 


what does hy his own 
— the ¢ Xpression, as every deed should be, 


his be 


possibly but a spoke great wheel? 


of an ideal i mind? or will he not 


in the 


This danger incident, of course, to 


all transitions. But it is essentially dim- 
inished, when we are on the look out for 
it; and its amount is always in the inverse 
ratio of the real purity of purpose, har- 
mony of ch iracters, al d di pth ol wisdom 
and experience among those engaged. 
And if to all these qualities you add firm 
faith and devotion, new light and new 
freedom w steadily crown the honest 
effort, whatev mistakes and blindness 


there may be at first. 
‘The Ol 


ganization should be wisely pro- 
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Here ind 


The fact that men do differ so in temper- 


ividual idiosyneracies come in. 


ament, is sufficient cause why the most 
liberal policy should prevail, why the 
largest individuality should be allowed, 
consistent with the 
the enterprise, and why a tender personal 
justice, a degree of deference and delica- 
ey, should prevail, rather than the cold, 
inflexible methods of general rule. There 
of 
which is the only justice, inwardly and 
be the lit 
One man, by his very nature, 


Is every occasion for the law love, 


really, whatever may eral ap- 
pearance. 
throws himself without reserve into any en- 
terprise, which he thinks worth undertak- 
ing, identifies the measures of the moment 
in respect of importance, withthe great idea 
which claims his religious homage, sur- 
renders himself, body and soul, not only 
to that idea, but to the first temporary 
organization in which the idea seeks to 
approach its actualization. Another is 
jealous of the genuineness of his action, 
would do all, would compromise to an un- 
limited amount, for the sake of harmony, 


but still reserves always something of his 


life and safety of 


energy which he may apply in his own | 


way; he would keep some bridle upon 
he he 


idea for which 


horse 


his 


the rides ;: would be sure that 


it he is working, 


Is 


and that he is not passive in the hands of 


others or of accident. Every man devotes 
himself most readily to that work, which 
he does freely from himself, and which 
he ean keep to the level of his ideal aim. 


It is harder to be enthusiastic in carrying 


out the ideas of another. Now, when 
multitudes engage, before perfect union 
and the law of attraction are possible, 


there must be mutual compromise. Some 
ot will than 


Such 


Mw 1] le d, some more active 


others will control the movement. 


may throw themselves into the stream, to 


sink or with a devotedness that 


SWiml, 


knows no bound; they may well advo- 


eate entire and unreserved absorption of 


the individual in the general interest, for 
sures are their own idea, 


Let 


il me: 


the gene! 
and a man will die for his own idea. 
them not, however, ae mand all that, asa 
oht, of their associates who 


matter of ris 


only follew, or perhaps yield to them 


| hoe 


} 
; 
| 
| 


portions d to the exigencies of such a stage against their own proper judgment. Let 
of growth. ‘loo much should not be de-| the terms of union be such that compul- 
manded ; but everything should conspire | sion shall not scare away attraction. It 
to make devotion voluntary, and to draw! is men that we want in Association, it is 
as fur as possible, the whole life and ener-| genuine, self-centred, independent char- 
gy of each individual member into the! acters; and not the indifferent, though 
experiment, t ty his hands so! faithful and uninterrupted service, in 
as to make him a slave to the mechanism | which men feel not a man’s influence. 

at the cost of his lea (\ssociation, in 

its founders, requires almost ineredible Ic? We have been gratified with the | 
pati nee, devot nd forgetfulness of letters we have re cently received, from | 
self; in the n gy of that very vir-|friends in different Associations at the 
tue, there may be danger of a blind devo-| West. They give us cheering accounts 
tion, of losing sight of the end in the}of their condition and prospects. Let us 


i mporary means 


hear from them often. 


| 





Seen 
ORNAMENTAL FARMING. 


‘* We have long wondered that farmers 
do not take more pains than they de to 
ornament their farms. Hahdsome rows 
of shade trees by the road side, along the 
farm avenues and around the house, 
stables, corn-houses, &c. give a beauty 
to the farm that always makes it more 
attractive, and henee more saleable and 
valuable. One hundred dollars (in labor) 
expended in such ornaments about a farm 
of hundred acres, will ordinarily 
make it appear worth five hundred dollars 
to a purchaser, more than is another that 
appears bare and cheerless for the want 
of such refreshing appendages.’’ 


one 


We take the above paragraph from the 
Augusta Banner, a paper which we al- 
ways look into with a certain sense of 
refreshment, enlivened as it usually is, 
with some quaint or pithy articles from its 
Editor, whose pen seems to have the 
power of pever growing rusty or dull. 
We can tell him, however, that it is no 
use to wonder at the neglected and cheer- 
less appearance of the farms which he 
visits on his little excursions. It is very 
well to talk about the beauty of shade 
trees, of fine animals, of perfect utensils ; 
but certain it is that seven-eighths of our 
farmers in New England are not able to 
have them, and you may preach up their 
importance till the crack of doom without 
effect. The 


gets hold of so little ready cash ; the 


reason is, that the farmer 
money goes to swell its own amount in 
the hands of the capitalist; precious little 
of it sticks to the fingers of those ‘* whose 
talk is of bullocks and who glory in the 
goad."’ Itis as much as they can do to 
pay the necessary hands they must hire 
to raise corn and potatoes, without going 
the 


their land with trees. 


into slow business of embellishing 
They are usually 
more or less embarassed with debt, and at 
any rate the number is very small, whose 
farms enable them to handle much money 
in the course of the year. All they can 
get is wanted for taxes, for the black- 
smith’s and wheelwright’s bill, for the 
little the 


‘*store;*’ and when they have so little 


‘*notions’’ they owe for at 
sunshine it is not to be expected that they 
will feel disposed to lay out much for 
shade. In fact, a man must have a pretty 
strong mind not to lose his spirit and en- 
terprise, in the monotonous drudgery of 
isolated farming. He is likely to grow 
discouraged, to let the spirit of a sleepy 
conservatism creep over him before he 
thinks of to 


when disorder stares him in the face, and 


it, become contented even 


scaree to muster resolution to pick up a 


or shovel when he sees it out of 


place. 
It is only in combined industry, well 


organized and in successful operation, 


that we can hope to see extensive rural 


embellishment, except on the estates of 


proprietors who have plenty of means at 








ren 
their command. A prosperous Associa- | 
tion can well afford to clothe its demain 
with the richest ornaments. ‘Those whose 
taste leads them to the cultivation of trees 
will have ample room for its gratification. 
They 


luxuriant 


will take pleasure in preparing 


shubberies, beautiful flower- 
gardens, and in transplanting and tending 


This 


without inconvenience or injury ; tor their 


P } 
choice forest-trees. can be done 


labors will tend to enhance the value of 


the estate; while the current expenses 


are provided for from other branches of 
But the 


isolated 


industry. so long as 
of 
prevails, we 


but 


prese nt 


system and labor 


repulsive 


must not expect any thing 


its inevitable fruits. ‘The land, and 
he who works on it, will equally suffer ; 
and the traveller of taste, with an eye for 
picturesque beauty, will experience per- 
petua) disappointment. 


Tue Workinc Men’s MovEMENT. 


We 
regret that it was not in our power to 
attend the recent Convention at Fall 
River, although we understand that the 
occasion was not one of so great interest 


as previous meetings in Boston and Low- 


ell. We trust, however, that there will 
be found no lack of energy or zeal 


’ ’ 1 
are especially devoted to this 
! | | 


those w ho 


movement, and on whose efforts now the 


prosperity of the laboring classes lor a 


long time to come may greatly depend. 


The present 1s as favorable a moment as 


any for action in this matter [t is t 
to suppose that because business is brisk 
and wages high, it is well to postpone 
exertion for th pres { The yuestion 
is not one cone yr temporary t I 

The movement is not intended as a be 

nevolent op ration to mitigate ny nme- 
diate distre ss. but to correct e e@] Ss ol 
the preva ling system We may allow 
that just at this time there is great en 
couragement given to most branches of 
mechanical industry, that there is an un- 
common demand for labor, and good pay 
to be obtained, in most instances. But 
what of that? Is the relation of the 
employer and the employed, as it now 
exists, based on sound principles of 
equity’ In the distribution of the avails 


of industry, is the proportion of the capi 

: ) d? 
Does the present system of labor offer 
full 


antee to it the enjoyment of all its rights, 


talist and laborer correctly adjust 


to the nature of man, guar- 


justice 
the satisfaction of all its inherent wants ; 


the contrary at war with the 


or 1s it on 
noblest interests of humanity? If you 
are convineed that this is the case, it Is 


surely unwise to be lulled into a treacher- 
ous lethargy by any present advantages. 
You 


which 


You have a great work to perform. 
to aid 


the correction of evils that have 


are called in a movement 


alms at 


endured for centuries. ‘The condition of 


| enriched with the blood 
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the laborer, produced by the present or- 
ganization of industry, in all civilized 
The 


system may not be so oppressive just at 


countries, calls loudly for redress. 


this moment as it has been in other times. 
It may not weigh so heavily here on the 
arms of industry as it does in foreign 
lands. But yet it is a system contrary to 
the first elements of natural justice, fatal 
to the true expansion of the mind, shed- 
ding a pernicious gloom over the most 
life, at 
the dearest hopes of man, and unsanc- 
of God. If 
strength, then, at 


in behalf of a cause which 


necessary war with 


pursuits of 


tioned and unblessed 


you 


have unwonted this 


+ 


moment, use it 
a oe y 

concerns not you and your children alone, 

but the highest welfare of unborn gene- 

rations. 


LoweL,. Our 


New 


occasion the other 


LABOR IN esteemed 


friend of the York Tribune, tock 
day to speak with some 


severity of our article upon this subject, 


and especially of that part of it which | 
related to the letter of its correspondent 
C.D. S. We are happy to learn that 
CL. D. S. is in favor of organizing indus- 
try upon more equitable principles than 
new prevail, but we do not see how that 


renders our animadversions 


his 
On 


mind has been 


upon 


letter from Lowell at all lunproper. 


the contrary, a man whose 


opened to the injustice which governs 


civilized industry, is less pardonable for 


such remarkable flights of imagination, 


than the most obstinate of those who look 


upon the masses as the God-appointed 
drt da S ul the iew. 

Nor can we admit that our criticism of 
the factory labor of Lowell was liable to 


he obi elion ot the Tribune. We 
brought no special charges against Low- 
ell we admitted every thing that the 


‘Tribune or any of its more zealous advo- 


cates claim in its favor; but having done 


so, we applied to it in our ** bungling and 


blundering manner,’’ the standard of so- 


cial justice revealed by science and by the 
} 


r nel 
gospel. 


Christian Thus tried, we found 


In 1f some very grave vices which we 


briefly commented 


to 


upon. Our design 


was arouse the attention of thinking 


men to the fact, that the best organization 
of industry which does most 


We aim 


on every oceasion to Incite men to bring 


now Sts 


ex 


grievous wrong to the laborer. 


civilization and civilized arrangements of 


all sorts, to the test of justice and reason, 


so that they may be led to inquire what 


} 


is the social order whieh both justice and 


reason demand. Nor are we over-careful 


to mince our words, in speaking of those 


who are content to reap the fat harvests 


of the great Golgotha of labor, which long 
of 


ages falsehood and oppression have 


and tears of the 


toiling masses, without even reflecting 
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whether the gold which abounds in their 
coffers has not been somewhat tainted in 
It is perhaps our fault that 
our sympathies on the side of the mil- 


the coining. 


lions of human creatures, whose dumb 
and patient toil builds up the world, are 
youthful, and that 
shall not be over- 


somewhat warm and 
our claim that they 
looked, and that the dictates of justice 
in their behalf, shall not be scorned, is 
But no man 


can lay to our charge any wrong either 


both earnest and persistent. 


of word or thought to the more prominent 
and better guarded interests of the world. 
We preach no doctrine but Reeoncilia- 
tion, but let it be reconciliation upon just 
terms, in which all parties shall receive 
their legitimate share of the advantages. 
Herein we have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we shall always be found at the 
side of the Tribune, however in minor 
and local matters we may in the opinion 
of that Journal sometimes be mistaken. 





Competition. We wonder that any 
practical man should be blind, for one mo- 
ment, to the tremendous evils arising from 
the principle of free competition, in its ap- 
plication to business by selfish and worldly- 
minded men. Talk of the charmsof friend- 
ship, the beauty of disinterested goodness, 
the divine harmonies of human nature! It 
Are aware that 
there is no friendship in trade, that he is 
good on ‘Change who pays his notes the 
day they are due, and that the divinest 
harmony which commerce knows is 3 


is all folly. you: not 


correct balance sheet, with an enormous 
amount on the profit side?’ Throw to- 
gether any large number of men in a pro- 
miscuous crowd ; what pushing and pull- 
ing and profane swearing are sure to take 
place ; what savage noises and dire con- 
fusion ; but arrange the same disorderly 
mass in systematic bands ; they all move 
forward without interference ; and present 
one of the most beautiful spectacles on 
We want this 
harmonious order instead of the confused 
violence which now prevails in the rela- 
ot 


which the eye can rest. 


tions business. 


The experience of 
every day brings to light some new evi- 


How 


long before the wise, the active, the ener- 


dence of the evils of the system. 


getic, the leaders of society will begin to 
search for a remedy, or give their atten- 
tion to that which is proposed by Asso- 
ciation ¢ 

This topic was suggested to us directly 
by the valedictory notice of the South 
Western Farmer, Raymond, Mississippi, 
a paper which we have always regarded 
as one of the most valuable on our ex- 
change list, conducted, as it has been, 
with great freedom of thought and ex- 
pression, and evincing an unusual degree 
of editorial strength and skill. We regret 
very much to hear of its discontinuance ; 
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although we have no doubt that its able 
Editor, N. G. Nor h, will find opportu- 
nity to 


benefit 


and gratify the public, in 
some oth | 


His 


r sphere of intelleetual labor. 


closing paragraph 


s display such a 


clear perception of the prevailing evils of 


society, as well as the only effectual 


remedy, that we ne 


no apoio 


our readers, for inserting them in this 


place. 

‘© With some considerable knowledge ¢ 
our business — having done the drudge 
of its various di iriinents ind ha ng 
written for wspapers, throughout 
riod of twenty-odd years—and having 
still the ea; ty and the industry to toil 
both mentally and bodily, alternately, 
for fourteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
we find ourself in an attitude by no 
means singular, that of Labor seeking for 


In 


lal 


Employment. the 


state of Industr 


pres 


Anarchy, 


‘nt confused 


want of em- 


ployment, or (which is the same thing) 
want of 1 muneration is th oene ral ru 

while actual empioym nt—sure, regvu- 
lar, remunerating employment —is th 


exception. ‘To explain; there are, for 


instance, four printing offices in the coun- 
ty of Hinds; from which four weekly 
newspapers are issued. In the adjoining 
county of Warren there are three, which 
issue three weekly papers and two dailies. 
And yet, in these two counties, thus ap- 
pare ntly Supporting seven we kly aud 
two daily papers, there are only 1027 
white males above the age of twenty 
years, a number about sufficient to yield 


a good Support to on¢e press As li 18 
however, four of the presses, we venturi 
to say, have not been able, during the 
last three years, to pay up all expenses 
as they were incurred, and then have 
money enough left in the drawer to go to 
market to provide for the families de- 


pendent upon them. The fifth would be 
in the same predicament, were it not for 
the public erib whose ponderous doors 


are biennially opened to it. We see, 
then, that the printing patronage of a so- 
ciety or region of 4027 men is divided 


among seven presses ; 
which is that the majority < 
erated for their 
men, 
who inculeate the d 
tion is the life 


the conseai 
ire not 
And yet 
of 
yma, that competi- 


In the bi tter 


remin- 
labors. there are 


Yer LAnd tare 
even conauctors . 


new Sp if ers 


of busine ss. 


part of man— his intellectual nature — 
the attrition of minds, engaged in the 
same pursuits, augments instead of dim- 
inishing the stamina of their lf and 
mental conflict or competition is in truth 
the life of the mind. Not so with the 


individual, material man, in his efforts to 
earn bread. ‘I’o make the bread of labor 
sure, there must a co-operation among 
the different wings of the Industrial Ar- 


mv. And such an organization is just as 
attainable by the joint efforts of intelli- 
gence and industry, as the appointments 


ver marched 
ground with 


of any military array that « 
forth to drench the 
A proper understanding of the real caus- 
es of the uncertain tenure and the inad- 
equate rewards of labor, w 
gest to an intelligent mind the remedy. 
And as competit in industrial 
begets embarrassme 


ry bankruptcy, 


| 
blood. 


ul soon 


Sug- 
on pursults 
its, suretyships, usu- 
with a 


thousand other 


evils still worse, so an Association of in- 
dustrial pursuits will ensure profitable 
employment and a vast reduction of ex- 


penditure to all thus becoming associated. 


ence ot 
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Our couvietions on this point are of| THE WOMEN OF THE BOSTON ANTI 


continuance; and in- 
stead of wearing away, they sink deeper 


eighteen months’ 


every time our thoughts revolve about 
t} r 
lo the mass, competition is death, ra- 
ther than | It not only makes the la- 
borer and his children wan and lank and 
1g d in be d but it starves the mind, 
soul and t spirit. Not only is man 
hus com 1 y a false system of so- 
ciety. to striv iwwainst his brother, but 
hile \ » I8 continually We ring 
it if l y ine W K - to eibow 
then Vay irom t bread Man has a 
right to lab ind yet a capitalist can 
il anv t a n ins of his m ichines, 
cut off men from that ngnty; and all from 
th want of int hia nee among the dis- 
jointed, conflicting, competing masses. 
In our own business scarcely a week 


without a eall for charity from 


some craftsman wand ring over the coun- 
trv, searching in vain for employrnent. 
Within the week previous to writing this, 
there have been two in our village: stout, 
hearty, intelligent men; able and willing 
to work, but unable to procure employ- 
ment. In the city of New York there 
are 20,000 persons daily on the streets, 
seeking for jobs of work. The whole 
structure of society, in its bearings upon 
labor, rests, or rather it totters, upon a 
false basis of antagonistic principles. 
The bone and sinew of the country, its 
labor, excites no earnest, no intense in- 
terest in th deliberations of our states- 
men, no investigations in the press, no 
philanthropic impulse from the pulpit. 
Political parties have their organizations , 
so have the different churches. Even 
the follies of m such as the sports of 
the turf; their crimes, such as gaming, 


counterfeiting, highway robbing, all these 
have a net-work of organization, securing 
each other’s support In emergencies, by 
ties guaranteeism could 
courts of justice, the ar- 


strong 


Th 


as aS 


make it. 


my, the navy and all the departments of 
government are brought to a perfect sys- 
tem. The only thing left in total anar- 
chy, as if unworthy of thought, is Labor, 


the most important interest of all, the ve- 
ry foundation of the social edifice. ‘The 


hody of our indaust ial pows ris diseased. 


The whole head is sick, the whole heart 
is faint. The press might at least call 
out for a physician to examine the pa- 


tient; and if the Congress of the United 
States were called in to consult upon the 
case, a correct dia 
In « hort year, by organiz- 
industry on a small scale, the true 
therapeutic method to be adopted might 
I Why should the 
intellect of the land subserve the schemes 
of politicians and office-seekers; while 
the laborers, those whose toil and skill 
produce the wealth of the land, are, for 
want systematic direction 
their industry, working against each oth- 
t They might and they should be so 
organized, that all would co-operate for 
their own glory and the general good.’’ 


onosis might be 


soon 


Fi ete d. 


ne s 


Ing 


also be demonstrated. 


the of a 


er 


the Industrial Con- 
14th inst. in New 
10 


TL? Do not forget 
cress to be holden the 
York. An article 
ound 
paper. ‘The ( 


in reference this 
in another part of to-day’s 


‘all, 


of Industrial Reform, is on 


signed hy sc vi ral well 


! 
sande 
ACTUS 


know } f 


our last page. 


of 


SLAVERY FAIR. 

We see that the usual eall for the an- 
nual Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Fair, 
has been put forth this year by an increas- 
ed number of ladies. 

We bid them God-speed: for though 
we look upon the course pursued by the 
abolitionists as inadequate to the object 
they have in view, and see no hope for 
the chattel slave but in the annihilation of 
all kis 


hearts 


ds of slavery, yet brave and warm 
are stirred by their appeals, and 
few who earnestly endeavor to repair one 
rotten spot in the frame-work of society, 
but will, if clear sighted enough, sooner 
or later see that the whole is so fastened 
together, and so far decayed, as to ren- 
der partial remedies useless, and to re- 
quire a thorough overhauling. 

We did not, however, take pen in hand 
to make remarks upon Slavery or Anti- 
Slavery. Far other thoughts were excit- 
ed within us, ading the call referred 


In the 


names 


on Tre 
+ 
to. 


the 


long list which follows it, are 
of 


know to be fitted for any position, and ca- 


many women whom we 
pable of any work, for which Society will 
open a sphere to them. Of some of them 
it may be said, that by their lives they 
have proved their capacity, their integri- 
tv, and their common sense; in short, 
that they are perfectly competent to take 
care of themselves. 

And yet these women are slaves! ‘‘ Ma- 
ny of them do not bear their own names, 
but are called by the names of their legal 
masters ; they are in a state of perpetual 
minority, and cannot dispose of anything 
which belongs to them, not even of the 
products of their own labor. They have 
no voice before the law in the marriage of 
their children,’’ and unless they do vio- 
lence to all the feelings and prejudices in 
which they have been educated, and place 
themselves in opposition to society, ‘‘ they 
must submit, and follow their masters to 
the ends of the earth.”’ 

Many of the women whose names are 
thus brought before the public, as advo- 
eates for the chattel slave, are, as we 
have said, themselves slaves, and those of 
them who are not so, have either been 
rendered partially free by the death of 
their masters, or have not yet entered 
that state, to which society and their own 
inherent nature, impel them all. 


In all ages and under all circumstances, 


the stronger, who are the law-givers, 
have known how to make laws, which 


reduce the weak to a state of subjection 
In our social relations, man 
It 


that the oppressor makes himself unhap- 


and slavery. 


has so reduced woman. matters not 
py and miserable by the very act which 
brings the oppressed into such a condition. 
This is a universal law, which by no 


'means alters the fact. It matters little 





Ce 


that the slave knows not the degradation 
to which he is reduced, and by means of 
craft or management can in some measure 
modify his unfortunate position, or so 
wind his chains with flowers, as to make 
them appear bright and pleasant in his 
eyes; this only shows the debasement of 
the he 
has been cast down from the position for 


his soul, and degree to which 


which he was born. ‘The oppression and 
the slavery remain the same, but only the 
more melancholy, the more hopeless. 
We call, then, upon the noble women 
who now use their efforts for the libera- 
tion of the chattel slave, to turn their at- 
tention to their own condition, and to that 
of their sex throughout the world, assur- 
ing them that they can do nothing effi- 
ciently for the freedom of others until they 
are themselves free. We know that ma- 
ny of them have signalized themselves by 
their advocacy of what is called ‘* wo- 
men’s rights ;’’ but by these words, we 
understand, not only freedom to speak 
in public, to vote, or to do many other 
things which are of trifling importance in 
our eyes, but social freedom also, freedom 
from the bonds which do absolutely de- 
grade them from the equal rank which is 
their of 


true position, their power to use the fac- 


right, and deprive them their 
ulties which God has given them, for their 
own service and the service of humanity. 

We look, indeed, to woman for the re- 
generation of humanity, and to her social 
condition, as the guage of the progress 
which the race has made. As a genera] 
rule, ‘* Social progress is in proportion to 
the progress of woman towards liberty, and 
the decline of the social order in proportion 
to the diminution of that liberty.’ 

The social condition of woman is the 
pivot, the determining churacter, of each 
phase of social progress, and without a 
change in that condition, no change from 

To 


the Turks may adopt most of 


one period to another is possible. 
exemplify ; 
the institutions of civilization, excepting 
monogamy; but so long as they retain 
their harems, they will remain barbarous; 
while we, on the other hand, need only 
to adopt that style of life, to fall at once 
from civilization to barbarism. 

We are satisfied then, that no change 
for the better can take place in the condi- 
tion of the human race, that is, the civil- 
ized portion of it, until justice is done to 
woman, and that, with this justice, will 
come the reign of love and purity upon 
the earth. 

If 
through which the human race has pass- 
ed, 


we examine the various phases 


In Its progress towards its present 


state, we shall see the truth of the above 
rule, and acknowledge the love and wis- 
dom of the Creator in making the advance- 
ment of the race di pend upon the justice 


of the stronger towards the weaker sex. | 
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'TIn the 
slaves, the hard working drudge 


savage state, women 


8 


of the 


men; in the patriarchal, a portion of 
them, the titular wives of the chiefs, 
have been elevated from that condition, 


into one which possesses certain rights 
before the law, and has an acknowledged 
social existence, while in the remainder, 


it has been modified in a trifling degree ; 


in the barbarous state, women are no 
longer drudges, field laborers, but are 
looked upon as sO many ornaments to 


the men; the subjects of their caprices, 


the amusers of their leisure moments, 


and as having value only so far as 


they coutribute to the pleasure of their 
[n 
vanced to a condition which may be eall- 
ed half free. 


married, they are considered by the law 


lords. civilization, women have ad- 


So long as they remain un- 


as equal to the men, except in a political 
point of view, and have a right to control 
their actions and their property; but the 
moment they are married, they descend 
from free-women into slaves, and are sub- 
jected to all the disabilities we have men- 
tioned at the commencement of this arti- 
cle. We know it may be said, that wo- 


men can live unmarried, and thus avoid 
this degradation ; but the family tie is a 
necessity of human nature, and were wo- 
man not impelled to it by her own inclina- 
tion, man has closed to her all other ave- 
nues to real life, and she must, in a man- 
ner, vegetate rather than live, if she re- 


fuses to enter it. Though we consider 


the political disabilities of woman as of 


trifling consequence compared with her 
social disabilities, yet they are important 
enough to drive into marriage many who 
would otherwise keep aloof from it, and 


lot 
schl 


so avoid the ore neral deora lon of their 


sex. For an exceptional organization is 
required to enable a woman to find a use- 
ful and consequently, happy sphere, out 
of the marriage state. 

‘The rule we have mentioned applies to 


The 


loss of social liberty to woman, involves 


individuals as well as to society. 


her degradation, (we use the word in its 
scientific, and not in its ordinary sense), 
for as a general rule, the brightest, hap- 
piest, and most universal, consequently, 
the highest, part of woman's life, is be- 
fore her marriage, before she becomes the 
property of any man. Do not the great- 
er portion, even of those whose talents 
and aequirements might make them use- 
ful 


man race, become fitted only to ‘* suckle 


to society and ornaments of the hu- 


fools and chronicle small beer?” and is 


not this a melancholy fate for the half, and | 


W hat 
is the condition of these few who escape 
lot 


transformed by the necessity they feel for 


the best half, of the human race. 


this almost inevitable They are 


excitement, into devotees or frivolous vo- 


taries of fashion, and with some few hon- 





are the} 
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orable exceptions, alas, how rare! be- 
come almost equally useless to society 








under either form. 

From woman, we say again, must 
come the salvation of the race, and from 
woman necessarily, the salvation, the free- 
dom, of her sex, which will carry with it 
This is, 


moreover, not to be done by individual, 


the advancement of humanity. 


but by concerted action, and we again 
call upen those noble spirits who feel in 
themselves the capacity and the imelina- 
tien to labor, not for selfish and partial 
objects, but for a universal end, to cooper- 
ate and use their efforts for a purpose which 
will effect the liberation of the chattel 
Let 


them unite in the endeavor to epen the 


slave sooner than any other means. 


eyes of their own sex to the condition of 
semi-slavery in which most of them live, 
and in determining upon measures which 
shall appear, after wise and earnest con- 
sideration, best fitted to effect their eman- 
crpation. Let them prove to men, by ir- 
refragible arguments, as they ean, that 
the happiness and advancement of the 
race depend upon woman’s assuming her 
true and equal position in society, and 
When 


this shall have been accomplished, with 


they will effect their purpose. 


the abrogation of all laws degrading to 
woman, and with her restoration to her 
true rank, will necessarily come the abo- 
lition of all slavery, and of all the disabil- 
ities with which the larger portion of the 
human race is now afflicted, for the nom- 
inal advantage of the smaller. 

Had the noble women who have from 
time to time appeared upon the stage of 
human life, seen clearly the conditien te 
which man has reduced their sex gener- 
ally, and been true to their own convie- 
tions of right and justice, this might have 
Had they but 


supported and upheld these who have 


been effected long ago. 


dared to lift their heads above the down- 
trodden mass, and loudly proclaim their 
right to the liberty which God intends for 
all his creatures, the world would now be 
in a state far different from its present 
wretched and miserable condition. But, al- 
as! even those who knew better, have sur- 
rendered those exceptional spirits to the 
contempt and obloquy of the mass, and 
have not found courage enough to stand 
by those who were willing to become 
martyrs for the sake of their sex, and of 
humanity. Martyrs they were, nor was 
their self-saerifice useless, for already the 
seeds of truth which they have sown, are 
springing up, and will in time bear an 
abundant harvest. In this field, pure and 
high-minded women must be the laborers, 
and ne grudging, no se|f-sparing work must 


|be theirs; they must count neither the 


hours or the days, but give their whole. 
time, their whole lives, te the task. They 


' too, must for a time endure contempt ang 
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obloquy, and be willing to sacrifice them- 
support tn 1 
i 
crowning tri Vlii lt ré I 
more than sui { ill i\ to 
’ 
undergo 
{ ) ‘. VT)I 
Vit LWA I 
Hay ‘VILLE, Sept 22, 1845. 
i 
Messrs. Editors 
Permit me to i the tention of 
your jnstice-lor ing reé uders and friends, to 
the condition ot that interesting port I 
of humanity — the Factory Girls. 
In doing so I intend merely to speak of 
a few of the privations which they ar 


compelled to endure in this plae , where 
I know what thev ar 

In the first plac 
all 


tions and sacred influ 


the prived 


i 


of home, with its endearing 


assoclda- 


nees, the society of 


aa al a 
rished triends, 


brothers and sisters, and ch 


to become the companions of stran 


ye;rs 5 


possessing neither the edi 


tion nor moral 


principle requisite to prepare them for 
who seek 


heirg fit companlons for those 


to become intelligent and useful members 
of society. 

When they arrive at the factory, they 
rust submit to all the tyranical regula 


tions necessary for making themselves as 
profitable as may | 
Nothing is left untried to effect this ob- 
ject; every consideration of choice, 
privilege, and right, must be disreg: 
when they conflict with the rreat object 


ef the manufacturer in ** getting gain.”’ 


The bell, whose voice should alternate- 
ly wivite to united, attractive, and cheer- 
ful labor and recreation, is made to utter 


the odious voice of tyranny ; forever call 


mp ls poor vyicelims to wel Vary- 
litt toil; 


they must be in when the bell rings, and 


never 


me, monotonous, “CONSUMING 


remain there until it rings for their de- 
parture. 

They are deprived of boarding where 
the 


rule of boarding at the companies’ board- 


they please, unless they submit to 


ing houses, under a penalty of having a 
shilling a week deducted from their hard 
earnings. 

By this rule, which has been adopted 
the present year, a 
the 


poor widow, living in 
fifty 
week on her dauchte rs’ board, bécause 
Several 


other poor families suffer in the same 


neighborhood, looses cents a 


they choose to board at home. 


way. 

Those who board at the regular board- 
ing houses are deprived of the necessary 
making their 
and 


restricted to the smallest possible 


accommodations fo) situa- 


tion comfortable agreeable: being 


amount 


of room, and furniture. 


The sleeping apartments are about 9 
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by 19 feet: these are each furnished with 


’ i ) 
1 
i . i 
i 1’) ! iis 
’ ' 1 
l »>ch Ss, no tad) Wasti-s a 
’ ’ ’ 1 
cl | = i i 1 ill 
} } v W I Tag 
Vy tines ciris f = g Al rt- 
' 
ment, closet, drav y room, sitting room 
nd pa I 
A not! mos t and « SS1VE 
1 
ii io W i li S S ! ) 
have a od 1 t of t d y eal vs 
) ] ] 
iit ed trom them, f l i the i to 
’ 
ta oO half of t earnings in ds 
ram th } y nahl 
irom the sto t the most unreasonabk 
prices. D. &. R. 


R. M. Rivpie: Sir, —T have the plea- 
sure of informing the public, through th 
columns of the Commercial Journal. that 
re consider the success of our Assocration 
s cert We have made our 
fall | nent of five |} dred de : d 
wi t ws] haps 1 ‘ | ! » = 

»at this moment engaged in industrial 
operations which yield us thirty dollars, 
cash, each week The WW rs are now 

: nd af aays, W I ( on 
o these works which Ww ‘ 
110 will dd S mir h more to ah we 
evenue Th T nbull Phalanx mav 
now be considered as an entirely success- 
ful ent st 

() ( ps wv | bh ( t ( \ s 
through Last \ we paid over a thou- 
sand dollars for provisions, We have 
sixty-five acres of corn, fiftv-five of oats. 
twenty-four of buckwheat, thirty of wheat, 
twenty of rye, 12 of potatoes, and two of 
broom corn. Our corn, owing to the ex- 
cellent soil and superior skill of the fore- 
man of the Farming Department, is th 

st in all this region of country. ‘Thus 
we have already one of the great advan- 
tages of Association, In securing the ser- 
vices of the most able and scientific, not 
for individual, selfish good, but for pr blie 


cood. We are 
shall be 


fortunate, also, that we 


to keep all our stock of fifty 


abl 


I 
cows, &c., and not be obliced to drive 
them off or kill them, as the farmers do 
around us, for we have nearly fodder 


i 
oh from our grains alone. 


enoug Thus we 
are placed in a situation for building up 


an Association, for establishing a perfect 
organization of industry, by means of the 


Groups and Series, and in education of 


the monitorial manual labor system, and 
hence demonstrate that order and not civ- 
ilization is Heaven’s first law. 

Some eight or ten families have lately 
left us, one-fourth because they had been 
in the habit of living on better food, (so 
they said), but the remainder 
they were averse to our carrying out the 


because 


principles of Association as far as we 
thought they ought to be earried; and 
they left, receiving in return whatever 
they asked of us. ‘They who enter As- 
sociation, ought first to study themselves. 
and learn which stage of Association they 
are fitted for, the Transitional or the Per- 
fect. If they are willing to endure pri- 
vations, to food, sometimes 
with no meat, but with milk for a substi- 
tute, (this is a glorious resort for the 


eat 


Coarse 








——_—2 


Grahamites,) live on friendly terms with 


in old hat or coat, rather than have the 
society ran in debt, and to have patience 
when many things go wrong, and are 
willing to work long and late to make 
them go right, they may consider them- 


selves fitted for the transition period Kut 
it they sigh for the flesh pots and leeks 
ind oujons of civilization, feel melancholy 


itch on their back, and growl be- 
cause they cannot have eggs, and honey, 


ind warm biscuit and butter for breakfast, 


With ay 


they had better stay where they are, and 
vait lor the advent of pertect industrial 
Association. JI am thus trifling in con- 
trast, for there Is nothing so serious, 
heartv, and | might add, sublime, as the 
building up of a Phalanx, making and 
secing it grow, day by day, and anti- 
cipating what fruits we shall enjoy, 
when a few years are past. Why the 
heart of man has never yet conceived 


what are to be the results of the equilibri- 
| development of all the powers and fac- 
lt man. It is like 


ul endeavoring to 
hend the nature and pur 


ies of 
suits of a 
ual and superior race of beings. 


We are 


Ww ho are 


compr 
sp rit 
prepare a to receive members, 
interests 
and of be coming truly devoted 
to the cause of Industrial Association. 
Yours, truly, N.C. Mi 
Pitts ui ah 


desirous of uniting their 


uo 


With US, 


KER. 


Journa E 


CotumpraAn PHALANX, ? 
Septembs ) 15 : 
‘ eptemd r lt ’ 1845, 4 
—_— 


Dear F 


... If I have said aught in high 


toned language of our future prospects, 
preserve it as truth, — sacred as Holy 
\\ rit W are ina rosperous col frefion. 
The little difficulties which beset us for a 
time, arising from lack of means, and 


which the world magnified into destruc- 
tion and death, have been dissipated..... 
Or are the very best in 
the State of Ohio, a very severe drought 
having prevailed in the ‘north part of the 
We could, if we wished, sell all 
our corn on the ground. We 
hundred and fitty , every 
will vield hundred 

We have cut one hundred acres of good 


and death, have been dissipated 


ir crops of ovraln 


state. 
have one 
acre of 
bushels. 


acres 


which one 


oats. Potatoes, pumpkins, melons, &e., 
are also good. We are now getting out 
stuff to build a Flouring Mill in Zanes- 
ville, for a Mr. Beaumont; two small 


groups, 25 


of seven persons each, make $ 


per day at the job. We have the best 
hewed timber that ever came to Zanes- 
ville; and it is used in all the mills and 
bridges in this region. Plenty to 


eat, drink and wear, with $300 per week 
coming in, all from our industry, 
imparts to us a tone of feeling of a quite 
different zest, to an abundance obtained 
in any other way. The world has wateh- 
ed with anxious solicitude, our capacity 
to survive alone; now that we have gain- 
ed shore, we find extended to us the right 
hand of the capitalist and the laboring 
man; they beg permission to join our 
band. 

You are already aware, no doubt, that 
the Beverly Association has joined. The 
Integral, having failed to obtain the loca- 
tion they had selected, some of the mem- 
bers have united their efforts with us. 


.... Tell Mr. W——-, of Alleghany, 


own 


to come here: tell him for me that all 
danger is out of the question. Please by 
all means tell Mr. —— to come here; 


Tell ’ 


tell him what | have written. 








of Beaver, to come and see us, and say 
to him that you have failed in 
depicting the comforts asures 
Association. And in fine, 
Associationists in Pit 
doing well—even better 
selves ever expecte d, and if 


always 


j ] 


and pl { 


ot 
1 1 


to ali the 
are 


say 
that we 
than we 

they wish to 


1 
tourg, 


ou;©r- 


know more to judge for themselves, /et 
them come and see us. 

We have purchased fixtures for a new 
steam saw mill, with two saws and a 
circulator, and v — other small ma- 
chinery, all entirely new, which we will 
get into operation soon. 

Yours, Rk. W.— l ), 


Crermont Puatanx, ? 

Septe mber 13, 1845 4 
cue eee pleased to have to inform 
you, that we are improving you were 
amongst us. We have had an 
cession of members since you were here, 


srce 


ac- 


three single men, and two with families. 
One of them attends the saw-mill, which 
he understands, and the others are car- 


penters and joiners, which we much need- 
ed. 
We are now hard at work on our large 


brick edifice > we are fitting up large 
dining-hall in the rear of it, with kitchen, 
wash-house, bakerv, &c. 

We think we shall get into it 
1 about five weeks from this time. We 
now all sit down to the Phalanx table 
and have done so for about six weeks, 
and all goes on harmoniously. How 
much better is this system, than each 
family to have their own table, their own 
dining-room, kitchen, &c. We have ad- 


mitted several other members, who have 
We 


not yet arrived. have applications 
before us from several members of the 
Ohio Phalanx. How much I regret that 
these people wert compelled to abandon 
so beautiful a location as Pultney Bottom, 
nerely for want of money tu carry on 
their operations. ‘Their experience is the 
same as ours, though their movement 
failed. They have become confirmed As- 
sociationists ; they know that living to- 
gether is | racticabl that tl Phalanst 
rv is man’s true home; and the only on 
in which he can enjoy all the blessings of 
earthly existence, without those evils 
which flesh is heir to, in false civiliza- 
tion. E. W. v.—J 

Cassius M. It is stated that 
the kag of a True American 
will be resumed; but it is not stated 
whether in Lexington or Cincinnati. Mr. 
Clay writes a letter to the Cincinnati 
Commitee, from which the following par- 
agraphs are extracted : — 

é6 J hope I shall alwavs be able to 
show, that [ am neither a ‘ madman’ or 


i * fanatic. 
‘* They who sent back from ‘Thermop- 
vle the ‘Go tell it at 


sublime message, 


Lacedemon that we died here in obe- 
dience to her laws ’—the Roman who 
returned to captivity and to death that 
his country might be saved, —Sydney, 
Hampden, and Russell— Emmett, who 
uttered the mighty instincts of a great 
soul, ‘the man dies, but his memory 
lives’ — Adams who exclaimed ‘ Survive 
or perish, | am for the declaration’ — 
Henry, who cried ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death ’— were all, in these men 


‘madmen’ and ‘ fanatics.’ 


NGER. 
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I would | 


°¢ rod and 


‘* With regard to the Press, 
briefly remark, that my banner. 


Liberty ’ will never be struck. 

Though overpowered by numbers, | 
lave the same unconquerable will and 
defiant spirit, as though the day had not 
gone against me. It is for those who 
fight for the wrong, to despair in de- 
feat. 

‘] shall not ‘ die through mortification’ 
is my enemies would have it. I trust | 
shall vet live to see those who. on the 
18th of August, 1845, rose in arms, over- 
powered the eivil ithorities and over- 
threw the constitutional liberties of the 
state, and established on its ruins an} 

responsible despotism, hurled from their 
surped places of fancied si curity, and 
A niucky wet 7 f 

‘¢ If, however, this be a vain hope, still 


I will not re pine, for I should feel proud- 


er to have fallen with her honor, than to 
have ingloriously trinamphed with my en- 
emies over the grave of the liberties of 
my country.” 


the Boston 
Perhaps you 
many and ma- 
shoemaker take a 


Suoe Pecs. <A writer in 


Evening Traveller, 


have not seen what I have, 


says: 


ny atime, a block of | , 
maple wood, and with his hammer and 
knife, split off a piece for pegs; then 
pare, poimt, and split off his pegs at the 


W ell, 


into 


instead 
t peg mill 
and chisels, driven 
and forty bushels of pegs 
all pointed, smoothed and polished, turn- 
ed in a day. J cannot describe the 
process to you, but only say, they are 
made the last process 
being to put them into a large cask, which 
is kept revolving long enough for the fric- 
tion of each peg against its neighbor to do 


rate of ten a 
thereof, you may 
and see saws. knives, 


minute. 
now go 
by water power, 


out 


as neat as a 


pin, 


the business of polishing itself to a charm. 
They put up in clean cotton bags of 
l bushe | each, This 
Yankee peg is now exported and used in 
the shoe shops of Londen ! 


are 
and sent to Boston. 


EvuGene Sve has terminated the Juf 
Frrant with an epilogue, in which he de- 
clares the motives which have governed 


It commences by re- 
that he has svstematie- 
Cathol- 
1as indeed 


him In writing it. 
futing the charge ’ 
ally endeavored to undermine the 
e Church and Jesuitism. He |} 
rebuked certain d ing jesuitieal doe- 
tines which have, and may again be high- 
lv injurious, but this was a literary acci- 


rerTrous 


dent, for his dominant thoughts dwelt on 
a higher and graver question. He has 
been accused of having endeavored to ex- 
cite the rancor of the poor against the 
rich, and envenom the envy which the 
splendor of wealth animates among the 
unfortunate. ‘To this he answers that he 
has, on the contrary, endeavored, in the 


creation of Adrienne de Cardoville. to 
personify that portion of the aristocracy 
of name and fortune, who, animated as 
much by a noble and generous impulse, 
as by a recollection of the past and a pre- 
sentiment of the future ; extend, or should 
extend, a charitable and fraternal hand. 

to all who retain honesty in company | 
with poverty, to all who are ennobled by 

labor. Is it, in word, sowing the 

seeds of division between the rich and 
the poor, to show Adrienne de Cardoville, 
the beautiful and rich patrician, calling 
te 1yeux her sister, and treating witha} 
ister’s love the miserable and infirm op- | 


one 
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erative? Is it exciting the workmen 
acainet the emnlor te naint Mr. Fran- 

miat Tri 
n vo! he | dto effeet 
a recoueiliation between the two extremi- 
ties of the social scale, and f tor the last 
three years written these words: sI LEs 
RICHES SAVAIENT! Mr. Sue coneludes 


his work by exp aos g his gratitude to 
those of his friends in Belgium and Swit- 
zerland, who have given him publie proofs 
of their sympathy, and to his friend M. 
Camille Ple vel, to whom it is dedieated, 
for having encouraged and sustained him 
during its long and laborious composition. 
M. Pleyel is at the head of a celebrated 
manufactory of pianos, and is noted for 
his efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
workmen. A subscription has been 
opened to have a medal struck and pre- 
sented to Mr. Sue, testimony of 
the gratitude felt for his zealous labors, 
by all who desire the emancipation of la- 
bor, and the fraternal union of all classes- 
[It is also proposed to establish a model 
bearing his name, te 
carry out his favorite sche sme of enabling 
laborers to reap direetly the fruits of their 
industry, without the intervention of the 
speculating employers, by an organiza- 


his 


as a 


maison comnune, 


tion of lal or not unlike that proposed by 
Fourier. The ns te the med- 
al are limited that all 
classes may contribute 


subscriptie 
to ten eents eaeh, 
Atlas. 


A series of * Let- 
the 


Freperiea Bremer. 


ters from Sweden,”’ has followmg 
paragraph in relation to the parentage and 
personal appearance of the piquant au- 
thoress, whose fame has reached from 
Central Europe to America : — 


‘ Frederic: 


r 1s02. 


Bremer was bern m the 
After the death of her father, 
ich merchant and proprieter of mines, 
resided at Schoned, and subsequently 
with a female friend in Norway. She 
now lives with her mother and sister 
alternately in the Noorlands Gaten, at 

coantry seat at 


ye: 
ar;r 
she 


Stockholm, or at their j 
Arsta. If I were to talk te you about 
Miss Bremer’s romances, you would 
iugh at me, for you are doubtless ten 
times better acquainted with them than I 


am. But you are curious, perhaps, te 
learn something about her appearance, 


and that I can tell you. You will not 
expect to hear that Miss Bremer, a maiden 
lady of forty, retains a very large share 
of youthful bloom; but, i independently of 
that, she is really anything but handsome. 
Her thin, wrinkled physiognomy, is how- 
ever, rendered agreeable by its good hu- 
mored expression, and her meagre figure 
has the benefit of a neat, simple, style of 
From the style of her writings I 
used alw ays to take he rtobea governess ; 
and she looks exactly like one. She 
knows that she is not handsome. and on 
that account has always refused to have 
her portrait taken. The one they sell of 
her in Germany is a counterfeit, the off 
spring of an artist's imagination, stimula- 
ted by speculative booksellers. This sum- 
mer there was a quizzing paragraph in 
one of the Swedish papers, saying that a 
painter had been sent direct from America 
to Rome and Stockholm, to take portraits 
of the Pope, and Miss Bremer.’ 


dress. 


A Freneh official 
committee on steam engines, lately ap- 
pointed the chief engineer of the mines te 


ConsuMING SMOKE. 
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pursue experimente for determining a 


inode of obviating or curing the smoke of 


boilers and engines. It is stated in the 
Moniteur that he has entirely succeeded. 
The operation was on Belgian coal, which 
emits the most smoke, The smoke is 
consumed (burnt) by means of the abun- 
dant introduction ef air. Hereafter steam 
factories will net be uncomfertable neigh- 
bors; the black and thick smoke gives 
place te a light and whitish vapor. Lon- 
don may rejoice. ‘The great boilers in 
the royal manufactories of tobacco are to 
be subjected to new experiments. The 
government, it is added, will soon publish 
a practical manual for the service of iron 
and other factories in which coal is used. 


—N. Y. Ev. Post. 


Newspapers. In Paris we 
plans broached as to newspapers. ‘ The 
Epoch,’ *‘ The Universal,’ are names not 
too grand for these publications, should 
their prospectuses be carried into effect. 

The Newspaper promises to become 
daily of more importance, and if the in- 
crease of size be managed with equal dis- 
cretion, to draw within itself the sub- 
stance of all other literature of the day. 
France, England and America, are the 
three fields in which this modern develop- 
ment can show its powers and tendency 
freely. The lightest leaf of Germany 
shows the high culture which pervades 
that country, and her gazettes are a great 
elass-book for the People, but owing to 
the circumstance of Government, they 
cau only partially represeat the popular 
Mind in its present life. In France and 
England there is an approximation to re- 
presenting both in the pore ils of the day 
— especially in France, where not only 
men of the greatest practical ability and 
tact, but of correspondent literary attain- 
ments, are engage d in the conduct of these 
journals. But America will excel them 
all, when the character of her people shall 


have ripened, and her journals propose to 


see vast 


themselves, not merely a great tempora- 
ry circulation, but a long life of honor and 
truth. They will then be, indeed, the 


servants of the people —their best serv- 
ants, their candid and well in- 
structed teachers. Such a time may come 
when through London, Paris, and New 
York — each the heart of its respective 
world — shall pour in pure and equal mo- 


because 


tion the best blood of the lives they ani- 
mate. — Tribune. 
Horriete AcrariaNnism. In the Brit- 


ish House of Commons, during a debate 
on the recent events in New Zealand, Mr. 
C. Buller, a member of the present con- 
servative ministry, avowed the following 
(atrocious!) agrarian sentiments: 

‘* It is preposterous to expect that the 
existence of such a population on portions 
of the soil of a vast country, ought to 
exclude the rest of mankind from turning 
the unoccupied soil to account —.God gave 
the earth to man to use—not to the par- 
ticular races, to prevent all other men 
from asing. (Hear.) He planted the 
principle in us; he limited our existence 
to no particular soil or climate; but gave 
us the power to range over the wide 
earth, J apply to the savage no principle 
which I should not apply to the most cwil- 
of the world, If by any 
calamity the population of 
instance, were reduced from 
which it now maintains, to 


ized peopl: 
imaginable 
France, for 
35.000, 000, 


un- 


'to array themselves in bands, for the pur- 


while the 
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| New Zachend: all if thine 200, 000 were 
almost limited to Brittany and Normandy, 

and cultivated as the New Zealanders do. 

not more than one acre in a thousand, do | 
you think that we should allow this handful | 
of men to devote that fu ne country to per- | 
pelual embarrassment (Cheers. ) | 


NATIONAL ( YNVENTION, 
Union of Reformers. Industrial Congress. | 
The evils that afflict society have been | 
criticised by the progressive spirit of the | 
age, and organized efforts have been made | 
for their correction. 

Every prominent abuse of the human 
faculties, every prevailing vice, every op- 
pressive and degrading re lation that pre- 

vails, has caused the friends of humanity 


| 
pose of resisting, and if possible of eradi- | 
cating some one or more of the evils that 
disgrace our age and country, and these | 
bands have been justly entitled Reform- 
ers. 

The Democratic party is an organiza- 
tion of reformers, whose principles tend 
to perfecting our political system, by se- 
curing to each citizen the greatest amount 
of individual independence, but they have 
made but little progress, because their 
leaders, corrupted by place and power, 
have almost always found that their inter- 
ests were hostile tu the principles of their 
constituents. 


The Abolition movement, sincere, ar- 
dent, - roie with attacks upon chattel 
slavery, has not succeeded, because those 


smeaai in it have not perceived that it 
was only one of the many modes of op- 
pression that the productive labor has to 
endure, which every where condemn him 
to ignorance and want. 

The ‘Temperance reformers have done 
much real good, but they find a constant 
tendency to reaction, from the great in- | 
ducements to accumulate wealth by a tra- | 
fic injurious to society ; from the too fre- 
quent profligacy of the rich, and from the 
despair of the weak, who fail in the uni- 
versal conflict of and from the 
merely animal education that is the lot of 
the mass. 

‘The Peace Societies are built upon a 
noble foundation of justice and philanthro- 
py, but must not expect success in estab- 
lishing permanent peace, or its parent, 
justice, in the intercourse of nations, 
internal affairs of life are, in all 
ramifications, established upon the 


lnterests, 


their 


right of con juest. Why shall not the 
laws, which create motives in all men to 
obtain from all their fellow citizens, by 


cunning, or any force not expressly for- 
bidden in the Jaw, all their lands, houses, 
goods, wares, and merchandize, also stim- 
ulate nations to foreign conquest and war- | 
like aggression? 

The Moral Reform Society and its aux- 
iliaries are engaged in a noble attempt, 
but are entirely unable to stem the head- 
long tide of depravity, which is the natu- 
ral result of the false and corrupting re- 
lation that exists between capita] and |a-| 
bor; continually increasing the power of 
the luxurious idler, to spread the allure- | 
ments to infamy in the presence of half- 
starved and squalid industrials. 

Associationists, a rapidly increasing | 
band of Reformers, are also earnest in 
their endeavors to evade the evils of the 
age, and by constructing a township upon 
principle s of scientific justice, they hope 
to lead the way to a brighter future ad 


200,000, which is about the proportion of Humanity. 








me 


T he National Reformers aim to restore 
the Soil to the People, contending that 
the thing of first importance is to estab- 
blish riguTs, and believing that Social 
and Moral Reform would almost necessa- 
rily follow. 

Now the desideratum is that the differ- 
ent classes of Reformers should concen- 
trate their efforts, and ascertain how best 
they can unite their forces against the 
common enemy. It seems impossible that 
they should affect this except by a con- 
_Vention representing all the different re- 
forms of the day, and it is hoped that in 


‘this manner the work may be accom- 


| plished. 
Pursuant, therefore, to the instructions 
of the National Convention of Reformers, 


/assembled at Croton Hall on the Sth, 6th, 


and 7th, of May last, and pursurnt to the 
instructions of the New England Work- 


ingmen’s Convention held at Boston on 


the 28th and 29th of May last, we, the 


/undersigned, a committee appointed for 


the purpose, invite the Farmers, Mechan- 


‘ies, and other useful classes of the Union, 


and all the friends of Reform to send del- 
egates, in number not exceeding the num- 


_ber of their State representatives for each 


locality, to a National Convention, to be 
commenced in the City of New York, on 
the second ‘Tuesday of October next, and 
to continue in session, if possible, tll 4 

Constitution for an Industrial Congress 


shall be agreed upon. 


PARKE Bens. D. Timms, 
Wwa. H. Cuannine, 
Aueert GILpert, 


Committee. 


GopWIN, 
Grorce H. Evans, 
A. E. Bovay, 
RANSOM SMITH, 


WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS 

Leaves Brook Farm at 7 a. m., and 2 1-2 
p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 


Doolittle’s, City Tavern, Brattle Street, at 
91-2 4.m.,and5p.m. Sunday excepted. 
N. R. GERRISH. 


th 1845. 
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and Boston, by the Brook FarM PHALANX 
every Saturday morning. Office in Ne w 
York, BurGEss, StR1INGER & Co., No. 222 
Rroadway ; and in Boston, ReppiNo & Co., 
No. 8 State Street. 

Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 
vance. Ten copies tor Fifteen Dollars. 


June 


COMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 
should be addressed to the publishers in New 
York and Boston, or to the * Editors of the 
Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 


| Mass. 


{> Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 
sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing to 
diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 
by forwarding Firreen Doivars, will be 
supplied with Ten Copies. 

i> Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 
and periodical agents throughout the U. States. 
Price, 6 1-4 cents, 
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